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Ler philosophers argue end dispute the defi- 

nition of Time. Let wizards worry over the 
substance of electricity. Meanwhile the world wags. « Accepting 
the established standards of 24-hour days, 60-minute hours and 60- 
second minutes — utilizing the known laws of current flow, The Warren 
Telechron Company has made time unimpeachably accurate and as 
easily available from a socket as light, or music, or waffles. « Their 
neat invention is the Telechron Master Clock, which, installed in the 
power house, keeps generator speeds constant. Thus, accurately gov- 
erned, accurate current impulses are delivered to the Telechron Time- 
piece in the home. No winding, no oiling, no regulating. « More than 
400 power companies, supplying current to four-fifths of America’s 
20,000,000 residential meters, have installed Telechron Master Clocks 
and deliver this electrically accurate time energy. « Telechron ad- 
vertising is announcing that this super-scientific clock accuracy is 
securable in every home where regulated current is supplied. It 
dramatizes the serenity of smooth-running households, where no one 
worries about the winding of clocks, or whether clocks agree. Sales 
are on the up— eclipsing last year’s very satisfactory record. 
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Vv “Standard” schedules make the “resale” job 
easier because “Standard” publications reach a larger 
number of farm prospects in the trading area of your 
dealer. 


The folks who read “Standard” publications 
are neighbors to your dealer. They are the ones your 
dealer wants your advertising to reach. They are the 
consumers who buy his stocks. Because of their 
superior prestige in every community, “Standard” 
papers can help your dealer sell your goods. 


Reader interest is highest in “Standard” pa- 
pers because County and State-wide problems are the 
first concern of every farmer. “Standard” papers 
specialize on home, association and State news. Cir- 
culation is largest per County for the same reason. 
Your dealer knows that the “Standard” paper is the 
preferred paper of his trade area. Have you checked 
up with him regarding your list? 
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Uz: STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 











Eight papers reaching two million farm homes 


ONE ORDER : ONE BILLING 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
NEW renee S Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 


— Avenue 
CRCAGO-C.. L. Burlingham, W. » Daily News Building 


estern Manager. 
AN FRA CISCO—917 Hearst iret Building 





















































AGROPOLIS—PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL AMERICA 
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How Cannon Proves That Its 
Advertising Helps Dealers Sell 


A Series of Tests Has Graphically Demonstrated to Dealers That 
Advertised Merchandise Sells Faster and Easier Than Unbranded Goods 


As Told to Charles G. Muller 


By Charles A. Cannon 


President, Cannon Mills, Ine. 


froR many years we have 
been doing extensive 
national advertising. But 
while for our part we have 
been convinced that this 
advertising has spread very 
thoroughly a knowledge of 
our product, and that the 
women of the country are 
well sold on Cannon towels 
and generally have a very 
high regard for them, we 
also have been convinced 
that it has done a better 
selling job on the consumer 
than on the dealer. Herein 
has lain a very real prob- 
lem. 

It takes a great deal of 
faith and courage to spend 
money for advertising 
when you have no definite 
trace of tangible results. 
And though you may feel, 
as we have felt, that re- 
turns from the money in- 
vested are great, it is an- 
other thing to convince the 
trade that your advertising expen- 





We have just begun to show our 




































diture is doing their stores any 
practical good. Dealers seldom 
become really aware of the great 
force which your advertising dol- 
lars set to work for them in mov- 
ing merchandise off their shelves. 
The task is to show them graphic- 
ally just how much of their busi- 
hess in your product is due to con- 
tinued and expensive advertising 
efforts on your part. 


Table of Contents on page 146 


trade how greatly the national ad- 
vertising power behind our mer- 
chandise is helping them to make 
sales in their stores, and results of 
our effort to give dealers an appre- 
ciation of this will, I am certain, 
interest large and small scale ad- 
vertisers who, chiefly on faith, 
wisely have been using their money 
to build among American house- 
wives a regard for their products. 
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Advertisements Carrying Such Illustra- 
tions as This Are Helping Dealers Sell 
Cannon Towels 


We worked up to the present 
situation slowly. A few years ago 
we manufactured practically noth- 
ing but plain white towels. Though 
we then were advertising exten- 
sively, we realized that dealers were 
finding it difficult to feature such 
merchandise, for there was no 
difference between the towels ex- 
cept in the matter of size or 
perhaps a border. They did not 
lend themselves to sales promotion 
or exploitation in any striking 
manner. 

As production grew, we found 
it necessary to do something to 
stimulate sales in retail stores. So 
about a year ago we brought out a 
brand new line, commonly called 
reversibles. The plan of color and 
design in this line was considered 
radical, and the new merchandise 
proved extremely popular. 

This style idea also brought us 
face to face with the need to work 
closer with departmert stores 
where towel volume is sold. For 
the factor of style in bath towels 
put us in the same class with other 
style merchandisers. That is. the 
break from plain white bath towels 
to towels with color and design 
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shifted our basic merchandising 
structure from one involving the 
sale of merchandise similar to 
much other merchandise on the 
market to the sale of distinctive, 
individual, style goods involving 
entirely new methods of promotion. 

This new merchandise, styled so 
radically for our field, we felt 
gave our national advertising added 
power. And when we developed 
ensemble sets, individually pack- 
aged and promoted as gift items 
of quality, we believed we were 
increasing the regard which the 
consumer so long had had for our 
brand name. 

However, there still remained the 
problem of putting our finger on 
concrete returns from money put 
into national advertising, of finding 
a way to convince dealers as we 
ourselves were convinced that our 
efforts to make the name on all 
our towels stand head and shoul- 
ders above others was worth the 
money expenditure to us and to 
the trade. 

We found a way to prove this 
most graphically. And its an 
nouncement to the trade in general 
was made at our first style show, 
held a few days ago in New York 
at the opening of this year’s new 
line. 

This style show, incidentally, was 
another innovation. Buyers, par- 
ticularly of department _ stores, 
have attended style openings for 
years. But mainly these have 
been of products which could be 
exhibited on models—merchandise 
entirely foreign to ours. For this 
reason, the plan of a style show 
to exhibit towels had a touch of 


unusualness. Trade interest was 
aroused, and the showroom was 
crowded. 


To our dealers, already open- 
minded as evidenced by their tak- 
ing time to attend such an event 
as a style show for the formerly 
lowly towel, we presented the na- 
tional advertising picture which we 
long had wanted to impress on 
them. And to make the presenta- 
tion as forceful as possible, we 
arranged to have a prominent de- 
partment store tell, in its own 
words, the story of its experiences. 

Our introduction of the speaker 
was brief. Retailers, we explained, 
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Guests 
for Supper 


Tonight 


..+ To aid the women who select the menus and 


Serving a supper for six 
people is a simple matter 
to the intelligent housewife. 


But when preparing sup- 
per for one hundred and 
twenzy guests she comes to 
Christian Herald for help. 


prepare the millions of meals that are served in churches 
Christian Herald has organized a Church Housekeeping 


Bureau under the direction of Clementine Paddleford . 


Hundreds of millions of meals are prepared and 
served in the church kitchens of America. You can reach 


this market that consumes tons of food annually through 





Christian Herald. . - » Ask us about our program. 

N 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President 














J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - Advertising Manager 
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generally have not been aware of 
a great merchandising force which 
has been working for them and 
which we believe is largely respon- 
sible for moving Cannon merchan- 
dise off their shelves. It occurred 
to us, then, that the one way to 
visualize this force for our trade 
was to determine whether Cannon 
towels actually do sell better than 
unbranded merchandise. To do 
this, we said, we had been con- 
ducting experiments in different 
cities over the country. The first 
of these had been held in the store 
of R. H. White in Boston and, 
we told the dealers present at our 
style show, Richard Flannigan, 
former publicity director of that 
store, would tell just what the tests 
were and their results. 

From our viewpoint, this was 
dramatic. Here was a progressive 
group of our retailers and before 
them was a representative of one 
of the country’s leading department 
stores about to tell in his own 
words some practical experiences 
showing how effective the money 
we had been putting into national 
advertising was in working for the 
retail store. 

Mr. Flannigan’s story was clean- 
cut and convincing. The adver- 
tising department at White’s had 
felt that that store and all other 
retail establishments had _ three 
tools for merchandising—window 
display, its own newspaper adver- 
tising, and direct mail. The store 
believed, however, that there was 
another force in selling merchan- 
dise, namely, the national adver- 
tising of manufacturers. 

Accordingly, the White adver- 
tising department investigated. Ef- 
forts were made to discover mer- 
chandise that the store could carry 
and sell at a profit, merchandise 
that it could order and reorder. 
Finally an effort was made to find 
an advertised Jeader on which a 
test could be run to determine 
whether it was easier to sell that 
leader or to sell comparable un- 
branded merchandise. 

In looking through the advertis- 
ing of many companies, Mr. Flan- 
nigan explained, the store hit upon 
that of Cannon Mills and was just 
on the point of initiating some 
similar experiment to make a test 









on this merchandise when the 
editor of a leading national publi- 
cation put the store in touch with 
Cannon. On learning that these 
mills were trying to find the an- 
swer to practically the same ques- 
tion which was interesting White's, 
the store proposed that the manu- 
facturer make a very simple ex- 
periment. 

The details were these. We 
would ship White’s two lots of 
merchandise, both lots identical— 
one branded and one unbranded. 
White’s would give two display 
tables in the linen department to 
these shipments, table A_ being 
branded and table B_ unbranded. 
The store also would advertise the 
towels locally, the Cannon branded 
lot as such and the unbranded as 
practical “turkish.” 

The test ran two weeks. Dur- 
ing the first week, both lots were 
put on display at regular prices. 
One table featured the branded 
merchandise at 29 cents and 39 
cents. The second table featured 
the unbranded at the same price. 
The size of both towels was iden- 
tical, and the quality of the 
branded and unbranded goods was 
the same. 

A slight difference in border 
treatment was the only distinguish- 
ing feature between the two, and 
in the unbranded displays was not 
a single towel that the public could 
recognize as a Cannon product. Al! 
display signs were equal in size, 
and the trade name “Cannon” and 
the name “turkish” were equally 
prominent over their respective 
tables. Also, tables were switched 
from hour to hour, to make sure 
that one did not have a more fa- 
vorable position than the other. 
The second week, Mr. Flannigan 
explained, prices were reduced so 
that the 29-cent towels sold four 
for $1 and the 39-cent ones at three 
for $1 

Advertising for the test was 
watched extremely closely. Equal 
space was used in papers of equal 
circulation. Copy for the adver- 
tisements was very matter of fact, 
no attempt whatever being made to 
play up the event. The plan was 
to make a reliable test, and nothing 
that could be construed as favoring 
(Continued cn page 122) 
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SO’S YOUR 
ANTENNA 


WHEN Bud Stanton puts up an 
aerial, it stays put — until Bud 
takes it down again. He’s usually 
doing one or the other. The 
family calls him the Great Ex- 
perimenter. But when Bud goes 
out after DX he doesn’t fool. 
He knows where to begin, and 
what to try next ... and sooner 
or later in comes Cuba. 

He’s more than a handy man 
around the house, this up-and- 
at-’em youngster. He can fix the 
doorbell all right, and make a 
kitchen shelf, and tune up the 
motor on the family bus. But 
over and above that sort of 
thing, his mind is constantly on 
the alert to catch the news of 
new products, better 
ways. Study him care- 
fully; take him apart 
to see what makes him 
g0 — and you'll find the 
personification of the 
Open Mind . . . the will 
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to progress. Truly it can be said 
that youth is the original port 
of entry for countless goods. 

If you make a product that’s 
new — something that must find 
an opening through the wall of 
passive human resistance and 
static complacency — take it to 
youth. Sel] it to youth. Youth 
will respond, and youth can take 
care of the rest of the family. 

Over 700,000 fellows like Bud 
read THE AMERICAN Boy. 85% 
are of high-school age or older. 
Whether you sell radios, heat- 
ing plants or travel services, 
tell your story to youth in its 
own magazine. November forms 
close September 10th. 


‘American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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| J Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and eighteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India, Java, New Zealand and 
Australia, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for POR’ 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 
than twenty years. 


BUE 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 BO! 


* 
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LOS ANGELES : Petroleum Securities Building 
* 
i MONTREAL ~ Dominion Square Building 
* 
LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID. Plaza del Callao, 4 


COP 


ALEXAN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


BUENOS AIRES - 
SAO PAULO 


BOMBAY - India 


BATAVIA 


LATIN-AMERICA 





NEW YORK : Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
BERLIN - Unter den Linden 39 


ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 


MELBOURNE .- Australia - 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY .- Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 


WELLINGTON . New Zealand 





















ENHAGEN - Axelborg 


_ 
DRIA - 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 


+ South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
* 
Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 


- Brazil - Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 


> Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
x 


* 
Java - 15 Noordwijk 
* 


* 
N & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 















Three Furniture Makers Unite in 
an Ensemble Campaign 


A Central Idea, Co-operatively Developed, Produces a Group of 
Ensemble Products 


MANUFACTURERS in many 
lines will find interest in a 
plan of ensemble selling in which 
three makers of furniture are 
co-operating—a co-operation that 
will be announced, publicly, in ad- 
vertising to appear in the October 
issues of consumer publications. 
In certain respects the plan is un- 
usual, for it is, in effect, a 
“friendly merger” of advertising 
and selling activities, a com:bina- 
tion in which each of the com- 
panies will retain its identity, and 
yet a plan in which co-operating 
effort will be carried throughout. 
In addition, the enterprise is an 
example of co-operative, ensemble 
selling in which all the products 
—some of them specially designed 
for the specific purpose—are re- 
lated to a central idea, co-opera- 
tively developed. 

The three companies are the 
Grand Rapids Chair Company, the 
Imperial Furniture Company and 
the Mueller Furniture Company, 
all of Grand Rapids. 


To create the ensemble of fur- 
niture, the designing staffs of the 
three companies joined in a re- 
search that studied museum pieces, 
private collections and furniture 
literature, all to the end of se- 
lecting an assortment in which 
each piece would be interesting, and 
an assortment also, that would an- 
swer the question: “Where can be 
found a combination of furniture 
of authentic style and of genuine 
historic interest that can be as- 
sembled, appropriately, in a truly 
modern interior ?” 

The result of the study was 
what is called the “Independence 
Group,” representing the period of 
the Revolutionary War. The de- 
signers took but few liberties with 
history. In keeping with modern 
heights, the legs of a table were 
shortened, and another table was 
lowered to meet coffee-table speci- 
fications. On the whole, however, 
design follows historic originals. 
Thus the sofa is a careful adapta- 
tion of an original that was owned 











The Independence Group of Authentic American Pieces of Historical Interest 
as Pictured in Consumer Advertising to Appear in October 
10 
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Business Is Better 
than Normal 
in lowa 


From Cigarettes to Cadillacs, 
sales in many lines in lowa 
are running above 1929 figures. 


Food Sales 


Grocers WHo.esae Co., Des Moines, highly successful coopera- 
tive jobbing house owned by 700 retail grocers, reports a larger 
dollar and cent volume this year than last notwithstanding lower 
food prices. 


Retail Advertising 


Store advertising in newspapers is a good indication of retail 
business. Des Moines merchants have used more space in The 
Register and Tribune in 1930 than in 1929. 


No City Limits Now 


Watnout Street, Des Moines, is now 350 miles long. It reaches 
from the Mississippi River to the Missouri—concrete paving all 
the way. Iowa’s paved roads serve as extensions of Des Moines 
streets. 350,000 Iowans from out of the city shop in Des Moines 
every month. 


Chevrolets and Cadillacs 


10% more cars sold in Iowa the past 6 months than a year ago is 
Chevrolet’s record. Studebaker, Cadillac, Chrysler and Pierce 
Arrow, too, have sold more cars in Iowa in 1930 than in 1929. 


Cigarette Sales 


Iowa collects a state tax on Luckies, Camels, Chesterfields, Old 
Golds, Raleighs, and other cigarettes. Tax collections show that 
sales in the state jumped 9% the first 7 months of this year. 


Nowhere is newspaper advertising more effective or more eco- 

nomical than in Iowa. For instance, The Des Moines Register 

and Tribune is read in two out of every three homes, rural as well 

as urban, in all of the central two-thirds of Iowa. Circulation 
exceeds 240,000 Daily and 200,000 Sunday. 
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by Baron Von Steuben; and the 
‘desk, even to its use of Cuban 
mahogany, is a replica of the desk 
used by Patrick Henry. In addi- 
tion, the group includes a Betsy 
Ross chair, a Randolph wing chair, 
an Irvington chair-side table, a 
Cornwallis coffee table, a Duncan 
Phyfe occasional table, and a pair 
of Thomas Jefferson bookcases. 

The consumer advertising is 
scheduled to synchronize with the 
furniture-trade activities of the 
National Home Furnishings Style 
Show, September 26 to October 4. 

The copy will be “signed” by the 
three co-operating companies; and 
each of the advertisements will 
display, unobtrusively but not in- 
visibly, the trade-mark of each of 
the collaborators. 

To link with the national adver- 
tising, the three co-operators have 
developed a merchandising cam- 
paign that includes a special port- 
folio for salesmen and for dealers, 
and a special mat service for 
newspaper advertising by retailers. 
In addition, the plan contemplates 
a window-display contest, in which 
the competing dealers—contesting 
for a first prize of $100, a second 
of $50 and a third of $25—will 
be paid $5 for each window-dis- 
play photograph. 

Besides bearing the label of each 
of the three manufacturers, every 
piece of furniture offered in the 
ensemble will bear a special tag, 
printed in the American colors, 
and relating the piece’s historic 
origin. 

The co-operators are suggesting 
retail prices. In the special port- 
folio is included a price message 
addressed to retailers. It reads: 


Retail prices have been suggested, 
providing what would seem to be an 
adequate and fair mark-up in view 
of the Group’s special nature. Sev- 
eral stores in a city may be show- 
ing it. An appeal is made for Fair 
Play to maintain these prices for 
at least 90 days, beginning Septem- 
ber 15, to provide a legitimate and 
honest profit for everyone. 

More merchandising specials like 
the Independence Group, based on 
constructive _ sellin, appeal, are 

to stabilize the furniture in- 
dustry. Your full support in this 
instance will make them possible. 


Included in the special port- 
folio, also, are illustrated sugges- 
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tions for arranging the group in 
a window display and for arrang- 
ing it as it would be placed in a 
home—suggestions that include 
color schemes for the walls, in- 
terior trim, floor, draperies, light- 
ing fixtures, and accessories. 





“ ° ° ’ 

American Builder” and 
on. ae ’ 

“Building Age” Merge 

Building Age, published in New York 
by National Trade Journals, Inc., and 
American Builder, published by the 
American Builder Publishing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, will be 
merged with the October issue of the 
latter under the name of American 
Builder and Building Aae. 

Building Age was established in 1879, 
and the American Builder, established 
in 1905, has been published in Chicago 
by the publishers of the new merged 
publication. 

“The American Builder and Building 
Age,” according to the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, “will appear 
in new dress. e new format will 
reflect the beauty of building design, 
and the editorial content will be of 
practical informative nature, completely 
embracing all the manifold phases of 
residential building and other forms of 
construction. Design, erection methods, 
financing, selling, building economies, 
community planning and the utilization 
of building materials and products and 
other allied subjects will be covered.” 

American Builder and Building Age 
in reality involves the consolidation of 
seven publications in the building field, 
National Builder, Permanent uilder, 
and The Builder's Journal having pre- 
viously been merged with Building Age, 
while American Builder included also 
Home Building and Building Developer 





Artichoke Growers Appoint 
Ayer 

The California Artichoke Growers 
Association has appointed the San Fran 
cisco office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. The 
association has appropriated $100,000 
be used in an advertising campaign 
which will include the use of news- 
papers. 





Bankers Trust Company Ap- 


points Young & Rubicam 
The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has _~ Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
handle its advertising, effective Novem- 
ber 15. 





E. L. Townsend with 
“Home & Field” 


Earl L. Townsend, previously Eastern 
advertising manager of The Sportsman, 
has joined the New York sales staff of 
Home & Field. He was for ten years 
with The Spur, New York. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
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“1 Milwaukee Checks 
« | Top 1929 Records! 
E HECKS cashed by Milwaukee 
sed banks during the first seven 
we months of 1930 exceeded the total for 

“i the same months of 1929—an all-time 

ely record — by $52,692,000 or 2.5 per cent. 

= Here, again, is evidence of the 
Ae exceptional stability of buying power 

3 in Milwaukee—evidence that this 

pe dependable market can amply repay 


P any advertiser’s cultivation in 1930. 


a Advertising profits here are further 
assured by “one paper coverage” of more 
p- than four out of five Milwaukee homes. 
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FIRST BY MERIT 














Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT 

Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro 
Daily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bidg. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
John B. Woodward, Inc. C. Geo. Krogness 

110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker, Ist Nat’l Bank 
* Tel. Ashland 2770 Bidg. Tel. Douglas 7892 
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Where the Big Store 


ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Walnut 8902 


MEMBER OF THE 
100,000 GROUP 
OF AMERICAN 

CITIES 
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What’s new in the big stores? In Chicago, 
Chicago’s buyers turn to The Daily News for 
the answer. : 


For in the pages of The Daily News, the depart- 
ment stores of Chicago tell their story first and 
most completely ... placing there a daily average 
of 66 columns of their special merchandising 
announcements. 

These announcements, which have helped to make 
The Daily News Chicago’s shopping guide, are 
excellent company for any sales message directed 
to the same advertising-conscious, buying-bent 
audience. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Your Natural Detroit 
Market Is Most Thoroughly 
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In the Detroit area as described by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, _ Pe 
The News has 324,069 circulation or 95% of its total. Here is con- oe - 
centrated 49% of the taxable wealth of the State of Michigan, and here their 1 
The News has 74,000 more circulation than any other newspaper. This consun 
is one of the most fertile areas in America for the sale of any class of - co 
goods. It is America’s fourth market and particularly desirable territory heal 
from any sales point of view both because of its great concentration of billed 
wealth and population in a small area and because of she singularly nus th 
thorough coverage obtainable through the use of just one newspaper— this ki 
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The News. vn th 
Use The News Weekdays and Sunday manu fé 
And Reach 4 out of 5 Detroit Homes 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Gillette Deal Is 
Glorified Sampling Campaign 


Special 35-Cent Combination Offer Should Not Be Interpreted as 
Price Cutting 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Felix Lowy 


Vice-President, 


URING the last four months 

close to 11,000,000 people in 
the United States and Canada have 
each paid 35 cents to their local 
dealers and received therefor a 
tube of Palmolive shaving cream, 
Colgate shaving cream or Colgate 
Handy Grip shaving stick—in ad- 
dition to a new Gillette razor and 
blade. 

The new Gillette razor, as every- 
body knows, was brought out as a 
$1 seller and widely advertised as 
such. The two shaving creams and 
the Colgate shaving stick are 35- 
cent sellers—although, as is the 
case with the Gillette, they are 
usually retailed at a few cents 
under that figure. 

The Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Company bought the 11,000,000 or 
more razors from the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company and then sold 
them to its dealers, in combination 
with the shaving cream, at a price 
and under conditions that enable 
the dealers to make the special 35- 
cent offer and realize 
their usual profit. In 
consummating the deal, 
the company sacrificed 
its normal profit, even 
7. g the goods were 
billed to the trade mi- 
nus the usual cash dis- 
count. The point is that 
this big thing was done 
for the dealer at the 
manufacturer’s expense. 


The Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company Recom- 
mends That Dealers Band 
the Special Deal in Sets as 
Shown Here for Display 






Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


“To my mind,” a _ prominent 
Western advertising agent re- 
marked to the writer, “this is one 
of the most sensational advertising 
and merchandising episodes that 
this country has ever seen. But I 
wonder (and I am asking a ques- 
tion, not making a statement) if it 
is not also equally destructive? 
Gillette brings out a new razor to 
sell for a dollar and millions of 
people buy it at or near that price. 
Palmolive and Colgate build up 
perhaps the world’s greatest outlet 
for shaving creams at a retail price 
of around 35 cents. And then, all 
of a sudden, people find they can 
buy the dollar item and the 35-cent 
item for 35 cents. Will or will not 
this remarkable cut-price deal tend 
to weaken their faith in advertis- 
ing? Will it cause them to believe 
that the usual run of dollar items 
and 35-cent items are sold, in the 
natural course of events, at arti- 
ficially high prices?” 

So I put this question up to 
Felix Lowy, vice-president of 
the Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Company, who declared that 
there is nothing about the 
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monumental deal that is in any 
way destructive. This selling for 
35 cents of a merchandise combi- 
nation having a retail value of $1.35 
is not price-cutting in any sense of 
the word, he said. It is, on the 
other hand, what might be termed 
a glorified sampling campaign de- 
signed to ‘induce millions of men 
to try, for the first time, Palm- 
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creams. Also an enormous number 
of men do not use safety razors, 
Gillette or any other, despite the 
fact that some people seem to be- 
lieve that the market is saturated 
with that type of merchandise. 
“Market potentialities cannot be 
realized upon in full through the 
use of advertising alone. Adver- 
tising creates receptiveness, acqui- 








Gillette Razor | 
Gillette Blade | 





t to Dealers Who Participate in 


the Colgate-Palmolive-Gillette Special Deal 


olive, Colgate and Gillette prod- 
ucts—which for years they have 
been reading- about in advertising. 
Millions of steady customers have 
been obtained by these companies ; 
there are moré millions to be had. 

“But your shaving creams. and 
the Gillette company’s razors,” Mr. 
Lowy was reminded, “are among 
the most widely advertised items in 
the world. They are universally 
distributed, iri this country at least, 
and have sunk far into the buying 
consciousness of the trade. Why, 
then, offer this low price, inasmuch 
as millions have been, are and will 
be buying the goods at the stand- 
ard figures?” 

“How many men are there in 
this country, do you suppose,” Mr. 
Lowy asked in reply, “who steadily 
and habitually use shaving cream? 
A fair estimate is about three out 
of ten. I am not referring here to 
Palmolive and Colgate products 

‘exclusively but to all shaving 








escence and a willingness to be 
sold. It will cause a large portion 
of the market to ask for the goods 
and help cause repeat business after 
the first sale. But, in some districts, 
the resistance, indifference or what- 
ever you want to call it is bound 
to be so great that the only way to 
start the people to buying is to 
make some unusual move which 
will cause them to give the mer- 
chandise a fair trial. 

“This is what we are doing now 
through the special 35-cent combi- 
nation deal. It would be obviously 
impossible in a proposition of the 
kind to confine the special offer to 
persons who hitherto had not 
bought or used either Gillette's 
goods or ours. Hence it is only to 
be expected that many of these 11,- 
000,000 special ‘deals’ went to pres- 
ent buyers and users who took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get 
some of their favorite merchandise 
at an exceptionally low price. But 
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it is equally true that millions of 
non-users were thus induced to buy 
the merchandise for the first time ; 
and out of all these it is only fair 
to expect that the new and steady 
customers we will gain will num- 
ber well up into the millions. After 
these people have tried the mer- 
chandise and found it satisfactory, 
the advertising then will take on a 
new significance to them; it will 
multiply its effectiveness because of 
a fair chance to do its work.” 

Mr. Lowy next brought out a 
point that will be especially inter- 
esting to manufacturers who are 
seeking ways and means of getting 
a larger portion of the small town 
and rural trade. Here, it seems, is 
oné place where the urban and 
farm markets are not alike. 

“This 35-cent deal,” he said, “was 
designed primarily for its effect 
upon the small town and farm 
trade. Only a relatively small per- 
centage of farmers use shaving 
creams and safety razors; the per- 
centage in the cities is vastly 
greater, and the main cause for 
this, I believe, is the time element. 
The city man usually has to shave 
in a hurry so as to get to his work 
at a stated hour. The farmer and 
the small-town man, on the other 
hand, while perhaps just as busy 
as the man in the city, do not have 
to plan all their goings and com- 
ings on such an inflexible sched- 
ule. They have more time to shave 
and also more liberty of action as 
to when the shaving is done; it 
may be in the morning, at noon or 
at night. This is a simple and 
homely thing—so much so that it 
may be regarded as insignificant, 
but nothing is too small to con- 
sider when one is trying to ascer- 
tain why this merchandise moves 
faster in certain communities than 
in others. When time is not so 
much a factor, men are likely to 
cling to the old-fashioned shaving 
mug and the so-called ‘regular’ ra- 
zor. These men are not so respon- 
sive to sales effort made in behalf 
of shaving creams and safety 
razors—until they are induced to 
give the goods a trial. And when 
they are thus influenced, the sell- 
ing process then becomes very 
much the same in the two classes of 
markets. 
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“That this is the correct view of 
the farm and small-town market, 
as regards the merchandising of 
products such as ours, is abundantly 
proved by the already noticeable 
increase of our business in those 
markets. Dealers are stocking 
much larger quantities of our 
goods. We confidently look ahead 
to a steadily increasing volume in 
sections where the demand up to 
now has been only ordinary.” 

Reasoning the proposition through 
with Mr. Lowy, it is obvious that 
if Colgate-Palmolive-Peet can get 
a new customer for one of its shav- 
ing creams at an initial cost repre- 
senting its normal profit on a tube 
or a stick—or even if it has to 
sell the deal at a nominal loss—it 
has done a sensible and potentially 
profitable thing. Likewise Gillette 
makes its profit not from razors 
but from blades. If it can make a 
non-customer safety razor con- 
scious it has done a constructive 
piece of merchandising even though 
the initial transaction represents no 
profit or less than no profit. 

But is the customer, as the result 
of this deal, going to have room to 
question the integrity with which 
dollar items and 35-cent items are 
priced in ordinary trading? 


Plainly an Introductory Offer 


“There is little or no danger of 
such shaking of faith,’ Mr. Lowy 
said, “for the reason that this deal 
is plainly and emphatically an offer 
for introductory and advertising 
purposes. When a retailer was ap- 
proached by one of our salesmen on 
this special proposition—I am using 
the past tense because the country 
is now substantially covered—he 
was encouraged to buy all the 
‘deals’ he thought his trade could 
possibly absorb. There was no 
limit placed upon his order, and 
for obvious reasons: we wanted 
the deal to have the largest pos- 
sible circulation and to go to the 
limit in the way of attracting new 
customers. 

“But, while the wide-open policy 
prevailed in regard to the first 
order, there could be no repeat or- 
ders. In other words, the retailer 
could go as far as he liked in stock- 
ing the special deals, but after the 
merchandise was exhausted he 
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would have to go back to his old 
price schedule. And he would have 
no trouble in doing this. After a 
man has purchased one Gillette 
razor, this is usually all he needs; 
thereafter he wants blades. If he 
likes our shaving creams which 
he has been induced to try as the 
result of the combination deal and 
comes back for another tube, he is 
not going to be offended if he can- 
not get a Gillette razor with it; he 
already has a Gillette. I cannot see 
the slightest ground for believing 
that this combination offer is in 
any way destructive of values. To 
me it seems to be a highly effective 
and resultful form of advertising.” 


Retailers Welcomed Deal 


The company had not the slight- 
est difficulty in inducing retailers to 
stock the deal; on the contrary, 
they grabbed for it. But there were 
a few complications in the way it 
was applied. 

For one thing, strangely enough, 
many stores wanted to sell the Gil- 
lette and the shaving cream stick 
for less than the prescribed price 
of 35 cents. This, in part, was 
evidently due to the fact that the 
tube or stick, a standard 35-cent 
seller, is often priced at a lower 
figure. But the company desired 
that 35 cents be the price—seem- 
ingly having in mind not only the 
present profit interests of the re- 
tailer but the effect a cut price on 
the combination offer might possi- 
bly have on subsequent sales of 
the single items offered at the same, 
or approximately the same, cut 
price. Retailers these days seem to 
be strangely reluctant to take a le- 
gitimate profit on an advertised 
item. 

Some dealers, especially the 
chains, with a singular (or was it 
characteristic?) lack of apprecia- 
tion of what the company was try- 
ing to accomplish for them as well 
as for itself, broke up the deal and 
sold the items separately. This 
writer, walking through the drug 
section of a Chicago department 
store, saw Gillette razors on sale 
at 10 cents each. Certain drug 
stores offered them at 5 cents each. 
The razors had been purchased as 
part of the shaving cream or shav- 
ing stick deal and thus represented 
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substantially no cost to the retailer ; 
he could sell them at a nickel or a 
dime and gain a fancy profit for 
himself, meanwhile offering a sen- 
sational present value to his trade, 
even though he was building up 
troubles for himself in future sell- 
ing of Gillette razors. 

Some of the larger chains, after 
buying huge quantities of the spe- 
cial merchandise, would pull out 
the Palmolive or Colgate goods, 
substitute their own private brand 
shaving cream and then offer the 
combination deal for 31 or 33 
cents, thus underselling competitors 
who sold the deal in the form in 
which they bought it. The Col- 
gate and Palmolive goods would 
go into the store’s regular stock. 

The company, with characteristic 
energy and courage, stepped on this 
abuse hard and succeeded in elimi- 
nating the larger part of it. This 
“stepping on” process might not 
have been possible if the company 
had been able to offer the deal to 
the whole country at the same time. 
On account of production limita- 
tions, however, it was obliged to 
introduce the deal by sections, start- 
ing in the East and gradually work- 
ing through to the Pacific Coast. 
Accordingly, when it saw the plan 
being thus misused in the sections 
where first introduced, it was in a 
position to exact full compliance 
from retailers in other sections as a 
condition to selling the merchan- 
dise. Thereafter Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet salesmen, when taking an or- 
der, rubber stamped the following 
agreement on the order blank: 


We agree to give these new Gil- 
lette razors only with Palmolive 
Shaving Cream, Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream or Handy Grip Sticks 
and agree not to sell the razors sep 
arately. 
| RE RS Rt a 


The leading drug chains, the 
same as all others, signed the 
agreement. With comparatively 
few isolated exceptions—there are 
always some who will not play any 
game according to the rules—the 
deal is now being merchandised to 
the trade as originally planned, and 
both Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and 
Gillette seem to be in a fair way to 
get the several million new custom- 
ers which Mr. Lowy speaks about. 
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TREASURE 
ISLANDS 





Eleven’ great markets— 
eleven opportunities to sell 
more of your product—eleven 
treasure islands—and one 
organization to help to chart 
the ways and means of get- | 
ting business from them. 


5 Wint 


The Boone Man will discuss 
your problems and product 
and his cities with a know]l- 
edge that cases differ and con- 
ditions alter all cases. That’s 
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CALL THE 


a good viewpoint to have in 
approaching a marketing 
problem and so you may >x- 
pect to find him really help- 
ful. 


Merchandising field men in 
eleven cities are keeping The 
Boone Man up to date on 
marketing events—a further 
guarantee of the accuracy 
of his views. 






BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO int ti IM 4 Bld ETROIT 

. nternationa agazine fn : 

rent) Sy 57th Street at 8th Avenue renee 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 

New York Journal ; Chicago American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 


Washington Times 
Omaha Bee-News 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 


Boston Advertiser nda Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Su y Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


Omaha Bee-News 
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In times of stress 
it is the 

younger, 

more progressive 
element of 

a market 

that surges 
forward 

and leaps 

all barriers. 

Send your message 
to Detroit’s 
moderns 

thru their favorite 
newspaper 

The Detroit Times 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Pabst-ett Becomes a Papa 


. : ‘ isf 
Three New Pabst-ett Children Are Being Introduced in Order to Satisfy 
“7 "Calbia Demand and Get Ahead of Competition 


By Walter Abel 


Advertising Manager, Pabst Corporation 


ERE is another chapter in the 

perennial controversy over 
the relative importance of the 
terms Consumer Acceptance and 
Consumer Demand. 

When Fred Pabst began to ex- 
periment with whole milk foods in 
1924, his objective was to originate 
a new staple which would be a 
complete food, high in energy 
value, nutritive quality, readily di- 
gestible bv children, invalids and 
normal adults and extraordinarily 
palatable. His years of experience 
in the making of cheese on the 
Pabst Dairy Farms in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., naturally directed his 
efforts toward cheese foods. 

But when early in 1926 Pabst-ett 
was perfected and ready for the 
market, an earnest effort was made 
to soft pedal its relationship to 
American cheese. It was adver- 
tised and merchandised as a new 
dairy product which contained in 
concentrated form all the elements 
of whole milk. : 

The story of Pabst-ett’s rapid 
rise in popular favor has been told 
in previous issues,* but this is the 
further tale of a vain effort to run 
counter to the strong current of 
normal consumer preferences. 

Pabst-ett started as a dairy food 
that was sloganized as “More Than 
Cheese” after six months. It con- 
tinued to grow in popularity as 
“Pabst-ett Cheese” on dining car 
and hotel menus. It has finally 
become a super-cheese with its in- 
troduction to the public in three 
new varieties—Pabst-ett Pimento, 
Pabst-ett Swiss and Pabst-ett 
Brick, in addition to the Standard 
Pabst-ett, the “original whole milk 
cheese food.” 

Three considerations prompted 
the company to introduce the 
Pabst-ett Varieties early in 1930. 


*December 2, 1926, “How Pabst Nails 
: i Basic Commodity Name”’; 
March 3, 1927, “How a New Business 
Grew Out. of a Laboratory.” 





1. For over a year competitive 
products imitating everything but 
the round package had been coming 
into the picture and the two chief 
brands were being merchandised to 
the public by heavy advertising, es- 
pecially in newspapers. 

2. Up to this time the distributor 
situation had been satisfactory be- 
cause the popularity of Pabst-ett 
imsured its being carried even by 
auto truck distributors who were 
delivering complete competitive 
lines of cheese. But pressure was 
being brought coincident with the 
tightening of competition and the 
sole solution lay in the upbuilding 
of the line, although Pabst Won- 
der Cheese in five varieties and 
five sizes had also been increasing 
sales where proper distributor tie- 
ups had been consummated. 

3. For some time consumer in- 
vestigation had revealed a positive 
demand for a variety of flavors in 
addition to the American cheese 
flavor of Pabst-ett. 

For these three reasons labora- 
tory experiments which had been 
under way for two years were 
hastened and preparations com- 
pleted to test the three new prod- 
ucts at just about the time when 
rivals had fired their heaviest guns. 

One of the most generous con- 
sumer deals ever offered—a full- 
sized package of any one of the 
three new varieties free with each 
purchase of the Standard Pabst-ett 
—was the keystone of the cam- 
paigns starting simultaneously in 
Salt Lake City, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Indianapolis, Ind. These three 
markets constituted Grades A, B, 
and C consumer outlets for the 
Standard Pabst-ett. In all of 
them exclusive Pabst distributors 
sa prepared to do a first-class 
job. 
The generosity of the appeal to 
the consumer was backed by a 
5,000-line newspaper campaign of 
eight weeks. Two-fifths of this 
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lineage was devoted to the free 
offer during the nine days of its 
operation. The balance carried 
particulars regarding a letter- 
writing contest in which twenty- 
five cash prizes were to be awarded 
for the best letters containing rea- 
sons why the contestants preferred 
one or more of the 
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put on his mettle to get 100 per 
cent coverage before the first news- 
paper copy appeared. No football 
coach before the big game ever 
had a bigger, better “pep” session. 
There were three types of deals 
offered the retail outlets: 
1. One dozen packages of Varie- 


new varieties and Your Dealer can supply 


ways in which to serve 


them. you with the 


Special window dis- 
plays, counter easels 
and demonstration 
banners were prepared 
and grade A locations 
in every main shop- 
ping district of each 
of the three cities 
were selected for win- 
dow trims and silent 
sampling demonstra- 
tions. Regular demon- 
strations were given 
in grocery depart- 
ments of the big de- 
partment stores and 
well situated dairy 
stores. 


The personnel in =n advo ve Standard 
so U 


Pabsi-ert you & 


each market consisted 
of the division man- 
ager and his super- 
visor, two salesmen 
and an observer from 
the advertising depart- 









VARIETIES 


Three distinctive new flavors 


The popularity of the delicious Pabst-ett Varieties al 
ready rivals that of the Standard Pabst-ett — the original 
whole-milk cheese food. Women have waited for these 
new flavors — Pimento, Swiss and Brick. Now they are 
using them daily—serving assorted Pabst-ett sandwiches 
which are delightfully different to please the individual 
taste of every guest and member of the family 

Every dealer in the city now carries Pabst-ett Pimento. 
Pabst-ett Swiss, and Pabst-ett Brick as weil as the famous 
Standard Pabst-ett. to meet the great demand for this 
famous whole-milk cheese food. Treat your family to rhe 
New Pabst-ett Varieties today 


Sold by all Dealers 
(DISTRIBUTOR) 








ment or the advertis- 
ing agency. 


Observa- Newspaper Advertising Was Used to Introduce the 


tion reports on the Three New Pabst-ett Flavors to the Consuming Public 


weekly turnover in re- 

tail outlets picked for their repre- 
sentative character were part of 
the records kept. 

Each of the jobbers’ wagon men 
was provided with a portfolio con- 
taining the complete series of 
newspaper advertisements, pictures 
of window, counter and sampling 
displays, etc., at a meeting in a 
hotel the Saturday previous to the 
opening of the campaign. The 
story of the new products was 
tied into the history of Pabst-ett 
and the reputation of the Pabst 
Corporation. Everybody was given 
a full-sized sample package to take 
along and was asked to have the 
family eat it over the week-end. 
What was expected to be accom- 
plished in this particular market 
was set forth and each man was 


ties free with each purchase of a 
dozen Standard and a dozen Va 
rieties. 

2. One dozen Varieties free with 
each two dozen Standard pur 
chased. 

3. One dozen Varieties free wit! 
each dozen Standard purchased 

The No. 3 deal was not to be 
mentioned except in cases wher« 
the retailer required stock in ex 
cess of two deals and refused to 
carry the extra quantity of pur 
chased goods which he would be 
unable to sell at the regular price 
until after the “one for one” con 
sumer deals were over. 

Difficulties with chains were an- 
ticipated but were not encountered 
except in Rochester and Indianapo- 
lis, where strong local chains had 
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Father to the Thought 


Too often the wish to see one’s advertising in some pub- 
lication or other is father to the thought that it is a 
better advertising medium than fact can prove it to be. 
There may be much honest sentiment in a declaration 
that “we have advertised in the Bugle since the firm was 
founded”— but not always profit. And business is funda- 
mentally a matter of profits. 


In Chicago the outstanding advertising medium in the 
evening field is now the Chicago Evening American. 
Long ago it outstripped the field—today it is in its 
tenth consecutive year of circulation leadership among 
Chicago evening newspapers. 


In the first seven months of 1930 the Chicago Evening 
American’s daily average circulation was 555,980 copies 
—113,956 more than that of the second Chicago evening 
newspaper in point of circulation. 


To those who see advertising purely in the light of its 
profit-producing power, fact backed by performance 
proves the Chicago Evening American first choice in 


its field. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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to be bowled over by the strength 
of the deal and the dominant ad- 
vertising schedule. In all the test 
areas the chain coverage was per- 
fect. Most of them went so far 
as to run co-operative advertising 
without payment. Small electros 
of the packages and the trade 
name logotypes were the only ex- 
penses involved. 

Astonishing results were accom- 
plished. The average sales during 
the deal were sixteen times the 
normal volume. More astonishing 
was the fact that when a drop in 
volume was expected due to over- 
stocking, the sales level remained 
at more than double the normal 
volume after the nine days of the 
free deal. The following weeks’ 
observation charts continued to 
show repeat business of between 
four and five times the normal. 
This has continued up to nine 
weeks after the introductory ef- 
forts, that is, during the period of 
continued advertising. 

It was originally intended to 
await a three-months’ interval be- 
fore breaking further markets, but 
the unlooked-for success of the 
first tests and the necessity of try- 
ing out less expensive deals helped 
accelerate production and merchan- 
dising schedules. 

Four additional types of deals 
are now being introduced in groups 
of cities, large and small, all over 
the country, and from data being 
compiled, concentration will be put 
on one or two which experience 
proves are best suited to popula- 
tion analysis and the existing dis- 
tributor situation in the majority 
of markets. 


H. G. Anderson with 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Harold G. Anderson, formerly an ac- 
count executive and copy writer with 
The Blackman Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city, as an account executive. He 
reviously conducted his own advertising 
usiness at Tampa, Fla., and was, at 
one time, Eastern advertising manager of 
Architecture, New York. 








. ’ 
Appoints O’Keefe Agency 
John H. Hutaff, Inc., New York, in- 
terior decorator and importer of antique 
furniture, has appointed the New York 
office of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to direct its advertising. 
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H. K. McCann 
and Erickson Agencies 
to Merge 





CCORDING to an announce- 
ment made by H. K. McCann 
and A. W. Erickson, the advertis- 
ing agencies bearing their names, 
The H. K. McCann Company and 
The Erickson Company, Inc., will 
be merged on October 1. Final 
agreement on the merger was ar- 
rived at this week, although the 
corporate name, organization, loca- 
tion of New York offices and other 
details regarding the merger, Harry 
Dwight Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the Erickson 
agency, informs Printers’ Ink, 
are not yet available, announcement 
of the merger having been made to 
confirm rumors that have been 
current regarding the consolidation. 
Among the clients of the two 
agencies are the Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., The 
Borden Company, California Al- 
mond Growers Exchange, Bon- 
Ami Company, California Packing 
Company, California Prune & Apri- 
cot Growers Association, Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers Association, 
The Barrett Company. Canadian 
National Railways, Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, Daggett 
& Ramsdell, Technicolor, Inc., 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, De- 
voe & Raynolds Company, J. W. 
Kobi Company, Valspar Corpora- 
tion, Perfection Stove Company, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Associa- 
tion of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners, United States Tobacco 
Company, Stanco, Inc., The Stand- 
ard Oil Companies of New Jersey, 
Ohio, California, Indiana, Ne- 
braska and Pennsylvania, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Zonite Products 
Corporation, United Aircraft & 
Transport Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries, Western Dairy Products 
Company, Agfa-Ansco Corpora- 
tion, General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, James McCutcheon & 
Company, and R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Company. 
The McCann agency was founded 
in 1911 and the Erickson agency 
in 1902. 
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ROVING things is part of a printer's business. We 
would like to prove something to you; that we know 


how to produce 


EFFECTIVE PRINTED ADVERTISING 


We can establish this fact by the most direct and con- 
vincing evidence; to wit, specimens of work done for 
others. Some of these printed pieces are the carefully 
executed expression of customers’ plans. Others repre- 
sent a merger of ideas, and still others are our complete 


handiwork, from copy writing to mailing. 


Suppose you give us a chance to show some of these 


samples to you. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PR ie. Se eS CR A FET S BuitoDbDtinsG 
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@ Business in Oklahoma City is on the upward trend (to use 
a worn but thoroughly reliable phrase). Retail sales for 
the warm weather months were: May up 7.8%; June up 
8.7%; July up 6.6%; and August promises to make it four 
in a row. @ The only thing we know about depressions is 
what we read in the papers. Oklahoma City is pointed out 
by such authorifies as Babson as one of the two most de- 
sirable sales territories in America; where business may be 
expected to continue “good” and where sales expectancy 


covered thoroughly 
and alone by these 


two newspapers... 
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ALL 


Business News from 
Oklahoma City is 


e[oe)p) 
NEWS 


can be notched to a high mark. Building permits records 
continue to fall. News of a 26-story hotel and a 32-story 
skyscraper broke the other day. Unemployment is out of 
sight at 1.3%. @ Such is the Market that is available through 
the Oklahoman and Times . . . a minimum-cost, sales- 
producing buy reaching, by carrier-delivery, 9 out of every 
10 Oklahoma City homes and 45% of all urban families 
in the 68-mile, 26-county, 78-town, million-person 
Oklahoma City Market. 


THE OR SOL OMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


«-THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN.,. 
E.Katz Special Advertisin: iq Agency Mow York Chicago Deerot Atlanta Kansas Cty Dalian San frarcebed 
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aA MILLIVN MODERNS IN THIS MARKET 











“T- Buy Direct” 





ls Buying Direct from Primary Sources an Unqualified Benefit to Men's 
Wear Manufacturers and Retailers? 


By William L. Rech 


Of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


[s buying direct from primary 
sources an unqualified benefit to 
either the manufacturer or the re- 
tailer — particularly in the men’s 
furnishings industry? 

This is not a brief for the whole- 
saler. He is old enough and big 
enough to take care of himself— 
and there is increasing evidence 
that he probably 


the post-war deflation period many 
manufacturers themselves encour- 
aged selling direct to the retailer. 
The wholesaler was hesitant, the 
manufacturer had production to get 
rid of, and he took the short cut 

to market to move it. 
During the decade since that pe- 
riod, the habit of direct selling from 
maker to retailer 





= of men’s furnish- 





will take care of 
himself at last, af- 
ter a rather long 
period of apparent 
lethargy and inde- || “buy 
cision. 

Leaving the 
wholesaler out of 
our discussion en- 
tirely, there is 
plenty of food for 
thought in the 
above question for 
both the manufac- 
turer and his direct 
retail customer. It 
is time that both 
took a calm look at 


dealing with 


present costs. 








ANY retailers, particu- 
arly in the men’s wear 
field, like to boast that they || an indication of 
direct.” But are they 
really gaining anything by 


ings especially has 
steadily grown. As 


how prevalent the 
practice is, I am 


producers || told that 90 per 


instead of wholesalers? Mr.|| cent of the sub- 
Rech thinks not. 
Furthermore, he believes 
that those manufacturers who 
are selling many thousands 
of individual outlets are pay- 
ing dearly for this practice. 
Men’s wear manufacturers 
would do well to study thie 
subject and examine their 


scribers to one pub- 
lication in the hab- 
erdashery field 
claim they buy ex- 
clusively from man- 
ufacturers. A con- 
cern manufacturing 
one of the lesser 
items sold by hab- 
erdashers is said to 
have more than 20,- 











the fundamental 





economics of a 
practice which has grown enor- 
mously during the last ten years, 
and made up their minds whether 
or not it should be continued, dis- 
couraged or modified. The mutual 
benefit of both parties must, of 
course, be the deciding factor in 
the situation. 

This discussion is not concerned 
so much with direct buying on the 
part of the department store or the 
large men’s furnishings chains, such 
as John David, Wallach Brothers, 
or stores of that type, as with the 
practice as applied by the smaller, 
individual shops, usually owner 
managed and operated, throughout 
the country. 

Just how this type of haberdash- 
ery establishment grew into the 
1abit of buying practically every- 
thing it sells direct from the mak- 
ers, it would be rather difficult to 
say. There is no doubt that during 





000 accounts on its 
books, and not one with a whole- 
saler. A compiler of mailing lists 
shows in his catalog a little more 
than 14,000 retail men’s furnishings 
outlets rated $1,000 and over, credit 
high and good. Obviously, a man- 
ufacturer who deals direct with 
20,000 accounts must have a great 
number of very small customers on 
his books. 

Now the question arises, is it 
economically sound for the manu- 
facturer to sell many of these ac- 
counts direct, and is it really to the 
advantage of the retailer in ques- 
tion to buy direct? 

Conversation with representative 
independent retailers indicates three 
general reasons why they feel it to 
be to their advantage to buy in 
primary markets. The desire to get 
the best possible price is one of 
the reasons. Another is the desire 
to obtain up-to-the-minute mer- 




















chandise. And third is the feeling 
of prestige which seems to be asso- 
ciated with the idea of being im- 
portant enough to buy direct. 

Just how real these advantages 
are, from the retailer’s standpoint, 
is questionable. 

Certainly, the average manufac- 
turer cannot sell his goods to fifty 
or a hundred retailers at the same 
prices at which he could sell the 
same quantity of merchandise to 
one or two wholesalers. True, some 
manufacturers do sell both whole- 
salers and retailers at the same 
prices. But this does not always 
mean that they are selling the re- 
tail trade at wholesale prices. More 
likely they are selling some demand 
merchandise to wholesalers at re- 
tail prices, in cases where the 
wholesalers have a call for that 
specific merchandise. 

In all too many cases, close anal- 
ysis of sales costs would probably 
reveal that the manufacturer can’t 
afford to sell certain sizes of ac- 
counts even at retail prices, let 
alone wholesale prices. 


Timeliness. Has Been Over- 
Emphasized 


It would also seem that the ele- 
ment of timeliness has been given 
a bit of over-emphasis. Style in 
men’s apparel, thank goodness, is 
not quite as inconstant as in wo- 
men’s wear. Shirts, underwear, 
neckties, collars, hose, garters, sus- 
penders, belts, and accessories of 
that sort do not become obsolescent 
over night. The manufacturers, as 
a rule, do not introduce new num- 
bers every few days. Their lines 
are usually planned some time in 
advance of the selling season. More- 
over, there is an increasing ten- 
dency for these manufacturers to 
study style trends over a long pe- 
riod, and to base their own design 
and styling on such trends. “In- 
spiration” and guesswork are being 
eliminated more and more as styles 
are established on a sounder basis. 
Therefore, there is less need for 
the sporadic introduction of “new 
numbers” and novelties to sweeten 
lines or stimulate interest. It isn’t 


necessary to grab merchandise at 
the factory door, as it were, in or- 
der to be sure that it won’t be 
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behind the style procession, 

As for that matter of prestige 
aside from the store owner, who 
else is impressed? Certainly not the 
consumer. So long as the merchan- 
dise is right and priced right, he 
is not interested in the distribution 
channels through which it reaches 
him. He doesn’t know and he 
doesn’t care anything about the 
store’s buying arrangements. 

Whether these advantages are 
real or only imagined, the retailer 
who does business direct with a 
number of manufacturers of differ- 
ent items pays for the privilege. 
He spends a great deal of his time 
interviewing salesmen, and looking 
at sample cards and sample lines, 
He must furnish credit information 
to a number of sources of supply, 
and place himself in debt to them. 
He complicates his accounting and 
his inventories. He is often in- 
clined to overpurchase and to slow 
down his turnover as a result. 

_ Dealing through one or two re- 
liable, up-to-the-minute wholesalers 
would greatly simplify the pur- 
chasing and stock-keeping of the 
smaller haberdashery outlet. And 
by the concentration of the store's 
business in a few sources of supply, 
it would make the owner an im- 
portant customer of those few 
sources, instead of merely another 
dubiously profitable customer of 
many. 

_ There is a great deal more pres- 
tige in that kind of importance, to 
this writer’s mind at least, than in 
being able to say, “I buy direct!” 

There is some room for a few 
questions from the manufacturer's 
angle, too. 

Unquestionably, there is a point 
below which the volume of busi- 
ness from an individual customer 
cannot go, without making that 
customer unprofitable to sell. Every 
manufacturer who sells direct to 
the retail trade on a broad scale 
must sooner or later establish that 
point to his own satisfaction and 
decide what he is going to do with 
the business which falls below it. 

When direct accounts number in- 
to the thousands, there are bound 
to be enough highly profitable ac- 
counts to offset the unprofitable 
ones. This is one reason why many 
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THE NEWS - NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
News Building, 220 East Forty-Second Street, New York 





Oy, a warm Sunday 


in late Spring, more than thirteen thousand 
New York women ordered a News pattern 
appearing on page sixty-seven... We can't 
prevent a lot of people from seeing any- 
thing interesting when it appears in this 


paper... even your advertising! 
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accounts are carried along year after 
year. Real effort is put into selling 
them, and yet every sale actually 
represents a net loss to the com- 
pany! If a scientific analysis of 
sales costs were to be made, and 
these unprofitable accounts shown 
up, intelligent sales management 
could find a way to eliminate them 
and thereby increase the profit per- 
centage on the real producers. 

For his own good and for the 
good of the smaller retailer, should 
the manufacturer of men’s furnish- 
ings encourage direct buying, or 
should he try to find something to 
take its place? 

We are now in a busines situa- 
tion similar to that which gave the 
impetus to direct trading after the 
war. Perhaps the recovery will see 
another change in selling methods. 
Certainly, this is as good a time as 
any to think about the possibility. 
It is a problem to which the alert 
wholesaler ‘can make a _ valuable 
contribution indeed, if he will. A 
whole new market may be in the 
making for him if he will under- 
take to serve it as it deserves. And 
both the manufacturer who now 
sells and the smaller retailer who 
now buys direct may discover a 
sounder, more scientific basis on 
which to trade, which will leave 
each a better net at the end of the 
year. 


Appointed by Charles Cory & 
Son 


L. E. Oneal, formerly with the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, has m ap- 
pointed manager of industrial sales of 
the Charles Cory & Son Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of marine 
equipment, recently merged as a unit 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


R. §. Clary Starts Own 


Business 
Robert S. Clary, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and, later, 
with the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
opened offices at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, as an advertising counsellor. 


Appoints Alvin Agency 


The Red Raven Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Red Raven splits and Billy 
Baxter Finger ale, has appointed the 
Alvin Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Mag- 
azine, newspaper and outdoor advertis- 
ing will be used. 
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J. R. Mahon Appointed by 
“Outdoor America” 


_. James R. Mahon, formerly vice-pres 
ident of Sporting Goods Itlustrated, 
Chicago, and recently Western manager 
of the Sporting Goods Journal, New 
York, has been appointed Western ad- 
vertising manager of Outdoor America, 
published by the Isaac Walton League 
of America, Chicago, 

Cal Johnson, formerly editor of the 
Sporting Goods Journal, has been ap- 
pointed editor of Outdoor America. 


Pedlar & Ryan Add to 
Art Staff 


William Fink, formerly with Konor 
& Peters, New York art service, and 
Voorhees F. Macom, for the last four 
years with Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, and be- 
fore that with N. Ayer & Son, 
have both joined the art staff of Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Appoints G. F. Barthe Agency 
The International Nutyp Tool Cor- 
poration, Oswego, N. Y., manufacturer 
of vices, wrenches and other tools, has 
appointed G. F. Barthe & Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
The International Nutyp Tool Corpora- 
tion is a new company which has pur 
chased the Oswego Tool Company. 


O. L. Coe Joins Hilmer V. 


Swenson 

Oscar L. Coe, formerly advertising 
—- of the Motor Institute of Amer- 
ica, Evanston, Ill., and of Fireside In- 
dustries, Adrian, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the copy staff of the 
Hilmer V. Swenson Company, Chicago, 
advertising. 


Appointed by Puget Sound 
Power and Light 


R. B. Johnston, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Journa/ 
of Commerce, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed director of publicity of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 
with headquarters at that city. 


F. O. Dunning, Jr., with 
“The Grade Teacher” 


Frank O. Dunning, Jr., for a number 
of years Eastern manager of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, has 
been aguessed Eastern advertising man 
ager of The Grade Teacher, New York. 


National Publishers to Meet 


_The eleventh annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association will be 
held on September 16 and 17 at Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. The busiriess session 
will be held on the morning of Septem- 
ber 16. Golf and tennis tournaments 
are scheduled on the program. 
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N a recent issue of 

Advertising & Selling, 
Mr. Kenyon Stevenson Of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., 
discovers that some news- 
boys have been selling 
newspapers to ball park 
patrons who use them to 
sit on when it rains. He 
questions the value of 
such circulation to the 
national advertiser. 


q 


E might add that 
our circulation is 


not “sat on.” 


q 


EING the only morn- 

ing newspaper in De- 
troit, our publication hours 
preclude any such possi- 
bility to which Mr. Stev- 
enson refers. We cannot 
increase the bust measure 


The B 


VERREE & 


National 


» New York Chicage 
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of our circulation state- 
ment by selling papers to 
folks who may want to 
sit on them in ball parks, 
on park benches or at 
lunch counters. 


g 


SING The Free Press 

for your advertising 
in Detroit completely re- 
moves any possibility of 
having the circulation you 
purchase “sat on™ or 
“slept on™. Folks who 
read this newspaper are 
buyers, not sitters. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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WOmMen 


still 


“ ie 
y CE HOUSE" in the good old-fashioned sense is 
almost an obsolete phrase. Today we choose to call the thousands of 


women who still shoulder the entire domestic responsibilities, homemakers; 
and the young Wage Earner housewives who read True Story are cer- 
tainly homemakers in the strictest sense of the word. 

To help these young True Story housewives to become better home- : 
makers we have a special section devoted entirely to the art of “keeping ‘ 
house”; it is oppropriately named in the modern manner, “The Home ~d 

Maker Department” 

Scores of articles written clearly and mYeTtised ™ 
simply by experts are published each year 
in this section. The subjects chosen cover 
the entire field of homemaking. Last year 
38 separate articles regarding food were ais 
published; 12 articles on home furnishings 
and decoration; 14 articles on children; 


. 
hundreds of answers to food questions 


merchandi 
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keep house 


and suggestions of handy household hints. 


To these young housewives who read 
True Story this department is unquestionably 
of great value; to you as an advertiser it is 
even more valuable. These housewives are 
young—their buying habits are being formed 
and through the Home Maker Department 
we are creating an increasing acceptance 
for modern appliances and nationally ad- 


vertised merchandise. 
The advertisements in True Story are read by these young housewives 
with the same eagerness as the editorial columns. In this rich market 
of 2,000,000 families practically untouched by other national magazines 
there is an opportunity for you to create a great acceptance for your 
merchandise, 
Give some thought now to greater sales in 1931—through your adver- 


ising in True Story. 
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Here's what 

Edward A. Filene says 
in the September issue 
of THE ROTARIAN 


"People of the stage-coach era were 
as speed-mad as the people of 
today. They did things and went 


places as quickly as they knew. The 
essential difference between this 


and other ages is not one of mate- 
rialism versus spirituality . .. but 
a difference in what we are able 
to do." — 





Articles from men who know 
are another reason for a steady 
and sure reader interest. 
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Be Sure Your Direct Mail Has 
Direction 


Some Important Points te Remember When Planning Campaigns 


By Aesop Glim 


yo are planning a direct-mail 
campaign. Be sure that you 
don’t let those words—direct-mail 
campaign—work themselves into a 
scintillating abstract in your mind. 
If you don’t visualize exactly what 
you are doing—in advance and all 
the time you are doing it—your 
direct-mail campaign will not 
show many results. 

Here’s what’s happening. You, 
an individual, are writing to a 
large number of people. You are 
writing the same letter to each 
of those people. But you want 
each of them to feel that what he 
receives from you is a personal 
message to him. By sending a 
number of letters to each of a 
number of people, you hope to 
make a goodly percentage of them 
feel a certain way about a certain 
product, service or cause. And 
this feeling must induce them to 
buy it, subscribe for it or vote for 
it—as the case may 

That’s what a direct-mail cam- 
paign is and that’s the only way 
to think about it. and prepare it. 
If you don’t, you’re lost. But if 
you do work in that frame of 
mind, you’re as bound to win as a 
hero in an Alger book. 

** * 


For “letter” in the above defi- 
nition, you may substitute book, 
booklet, broadside, catalog, folder 
or any ‘other type of mailing piece. 
The form of the mailing piece is 
largely dictated by the material to 
go into it. But the first principle 
to be observed, regardless of form, 

The receiver must feel that he 
has received herewith a personal 
message, The receiver must be 
made to feel that his personal con- 
sideration is invited—that his per- 
sonal opinion is sought. 

In other words, direct mail— 
perhaps more than any other ad- 
vertising medium—calls for copy 
with the personal, intimate appeal 
“Intimate” implies the me-to-you 
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touch—but don’t think for a min- 
ute that “me-to-you” means getting 
clubby, necessarily. 

You may be an international au- 
thority—and a person I have never 
even seen. I write you and en- 
treat your valued opinion on my 
problem—or your esteemed con- 
sideration of this merchandise. 

Or you may be my old sparring 
partner, Mike, to whom I say over 
the telephone, “For Pete’s sake, 
drop whatever you're doing and 
beat it over here. I need help.” 


In either case, it is my job to 
make you feel that J am asking 
you—of all the people in the world. 

** * 


The second cardinal principle of 
direct mail is: Get an answer. 

Provide some form of R.S. V. P. 
Strive to make the receiver commit 
himself to do whatever you are 
soliciting. There are two impor- 
tant reasons for this. First, you 
want to strike while the iron is 
hot. If your copy is good enough 
to arouse the emotion you had 
hoped to arouse, that is the mo- 
ment to invite the prospect to act. 
Don’t let him cool off! Second, 
you want to know just how good 
your copy is—whether to write the 
same letter to others—and a simi- 
lar letter to the same person the 
next time—or to try a new line of 
approach. 

So put in something to induce 
immediate action—whether it’s a 
reply card asking for further de- 
tails, or simply a reply card ac- 
knowledging receipt of your mate- 
rial or a special coupon to be 
“presented to your local dealer,” or 
whatever it may be. Find some- 
thing in keeping with your propo- 
sition; anything which makes a 
plausible reason for the receiver 
demonstrating his interest—and the 
effectiveness of your. copy. 


Point Number Three is: Don’t 
ever get the idea that direct mail 
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is inexpensive. Many advertisers 
contemplate the cost of publication 
space—bought in large units—and 
then figure that mailing pieces cost- 
ing 10 cents apiece, or even less, 
represent a more economical 
method of advertising. The test 
of economy is found in the cost 
per-order-received or  per-sale- 
closed or whatever constitutes an 
accurate gauge of your cost of 
doing -business-and-making -profits. 
Whichever medium produces those 
results at the lowest cost per, is 
the most economical medium to 
use. 

Direct mail—even at a dime a 
throw—may be a total waste. And 
direct mail—even at several dollars 
a unit—may be a highly profitable 
advertising medium. 

The dangerous result of think- 
ing that direct mail is inexpensive 
lies in the tendency of advertisers 
to flood the public with direct-mail 
pieces that are not carefully 
thought out, not carefully planned, 
not carefully aimed. That policy 
hastens the point of diminishing 
returns—muddies the water for all 
the anglers. 

* 

Point Number Four is just as 
negative as Number Three—and 
holds many of the same dangers: 
Don’t make your messages too 
long. Even though your efforts 
succeed in putting your message in 
front of your prospect, and he act- 
ually opens your letter, you still 
have the problem of holding his 
attention. Start talking immedi- 
ately, be as specific as possible— 
and stop as soon as possible. Don’t 
think that just because you were 
given the floor for a minute, you 
can therefore talk as long as you 
wish; you may look up and dis- 
cover that your audience has 
walked out on you. 

Direct mail suffers even more by 
this comparison—for the reason 
that an audience can’t always tell 
how long a speaker will talk, but 
they can tell at a glance if a piece 
of direct mail is obviously too 
verbose—and they won’t even start 
reading it. 

* * * 

Point Five is a Do instead of a 
Don’t: Pictures of merchandise 
are more effective than descrip- 
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tions ; include some kind of repro- 

duction or fac-simile of the goods 

you are offering. By looking at a 

picture of the merchandise, your 

reader’s eye confirms the accuracy 

of the statements in your copy. 
o 8s 


Point Six is closely allied: Com- 
bine pictures and text, whenever 
possible. The picture tells what 
it is; the text tells what it does. 
If the text can be limited to what 
it does, the text can make an emo- 
tional appeal, which is usually 
stronger than mere logic. With 
pictures to carry the burden of 
describing the actual merchandise, 
your copy can avoid arguing with 
your reader, because the copy will 
automatically consist of a glowing 
account of the service it renders. 

** * 

Point Seven: Make everv piece 
as timely as possible. And there 
is very little limit to “as possible.” 
Direct mail is one of the most 
flexible media there is. You con- 
trol the exact date on which your 
prospect will receive each message 
and you should make him feel that 
each message is as up-to-the-min- 
ute as the front page of the latest 
edition of his favorite paper. If 
you do this, you will reap extra 
results. If you don’t, you’re miss- 
ing one of the best bets which di- 
rect mail offers. 

* * * 

Seven pointers should be enough 
for today’s lesson. All are impor- 
tant—but the most important pre- 
cepts are those commanding that 
direct mail be mail both personal 
and timely. And these may raise 
the question of how to make cata- 
logs and bulky pieces of other 
kinds, personal and timely. 

Well, at the least, a catalog can 
bear a date of issue—and that date 
can be the approximate date on 
which the prospect will receive the 
piece. But, more than that, it can 
have an escort—in the form of an 
introductory letter. And __ that 
letter can be extremely timely and 
quite highly personalized. 

One important, primary and al- 
most indispensable method of per- 
sonalizing a piece of direct mail 
is to have the recipient’s name on 
the piece itself—as well as on the 
envelope. The imprint on a cata- 
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ll Take a Back Seat 
This Time 


George I. Cochran, President, The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, says: “—there is a tendency 
to refrain from spending money, but as the money 
accumulates .it will follow that it must be em- 
ployed and spent, and then we will see a restora- 
tion of good times.” 


T. C. Palmer, President Retail Dry Goods Merchants 
Association of Los Angeles, Vice President of 
Walker’s, Inc., says: “Business is dictating the 
terms today. Youth is influencing everything. Old 
methods are passing. Keener, more creative minds 
will direct future activities. A big adjustment is 
taking place and a new understanding of business 
requirements is dawning.” 


H. R. Erkes, Vice President Bank of Italy, says: “Los 
Angeles, the Magic City—here you have the com- 
bination of business opportunity and ideal living 
conditions.” 


Thos. W. Judge, Sales Manager Dorado Club Bever- 
age Co., says: “Our August sales are continuing 
in a vein which indicates that the consumer is 
again spending money with a full confidence in 
the future.” - 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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log or booklet or blotter of the 
recipient's name will frequently 
cause him to keep the piece around 
to show to other people. It is a 
compliment to him and no matter 
how indirectly it may be working 
on him—after he’s read it and 
while it’s hanging around—there is 
always the chance that it will be 
read by someone else. Two birds 
with one stone! 

A letter that does not bear the 
recipient’s name is virtually an in- 
sult. To save the cost of “filling 
in” on a letter is self-deceptive 
economy. If you expect him to 
respond to your letter, call him by 
name! 


Loft Acquires Happiness and 


Mirror 

Loft, Inc., New York, owner and 

rator of retail candy stores, has pur- 
chas' a controlling interest in the 
Happiness and Mirror candy stores from 
the United Cigar Stores of America, 
Inc. Charles G. Guth, president of the 
Loft company, has been elected pres- 
ident of both the Happiness and ir- 
ror companies. 

James W. Carkner, vice-president of 
Loft, has been made vice-president of 
the newly acquired companies and 
George M. O'Neil, secretary of Loft, 
has been made secretary and treasurer. 
A. C. Allen, vice-president of the United 
Cigar Stores company, together with a 
number of the directors of the Loft 
company, has been elected a director 
of the Happiness and Mirror companies. 


Sales of Bicycles Increase 

Total shipments or deliveries of bicy- 
cles by manufacturers in 1929 amounted 
to 307,845, valued at $6,183,773. This 
compares with 255,456 shipped or de- 
livered in 1927, which were valued at 
$5,803,440, representing an increase of 
20.5 per cent in number and an_ in- 
crease of 6.6 per cent in value. These 
figures are based upon the preliminary 
tabulations of the data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures. 


Wilshire Oil Appoints Dan B. 
Miner Agency 
Wilshire Oil Company, Inc., 
California independent producer and 
refiner of Economy and Wilshire Red 
Gasoline, has angelina’ the a 
Miner Company, s Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, to conduct an advertising 
campaign, using newspapers and radio. 


Death of W. C. Hineman 

William C. Hineman, a member of 
the firra of the Hineman-Baird Service, 
Columbus, Ohio, advertising service, 
died recently at Buckeye Lake. He was 
forty-nine years old. 


The 
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To Manage Du Pont 


Cellophane Advertising 

P. A. Dillman, formerly advertising 
manager of the Du Pont Viscoloid Con- 
pany, New York, has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Du Pont Cello- 
plane Company, of that city. B. C. 
obbins, formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the Cellophane company, 
has been appointed promotion manager. 
William J. O’Keefe, formerly with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, and M. Crewford Pol- 
lock, for the last two years with Lord 
& Taylor New York department store, 
have both joined the sales promotion 
department of the Cellophane company 


Paul Block Buys Toledo 
“Times” 
Paul Block has purchased the Toledo, 
Ohio, Times, which will be continued 
to be published as a morning per. 


The Times will hereafter be published 
from the plant of the Toledo 
evenir 
ohn 


é, an 
paper, also owned by Mr. Block. 

n, who with his family was 
the owner of the Times from whom 
Mr. Block purchased the r, will 
continue as editor. Wilbur White con- 
tinues as managing editor, R. C. Pat- 
terson as bem Manager and C. T 
Tefft as advertising manager. 


~ ’ . . 
George d’Utassy, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indian Refining 
George d’Utassy, for many years with 
the earst organization, as been 
elected a vice-president and director of 
the Indian Refining Company. His head- 
a will be at Lawrenceville, Ill. 
¢ was, at one time, general manager 
of the International Magazine Company 
and, more recently, has been with the 
New York Daily Mirror as business 

manager. 


Made Vice-President, Julius 
Grossman, Inc. 


Sol Mayer has been elected vice- 
resident of Julius Grossman, Inc., 
rooklyn, N. Y:, and will supervise 
the sales of Julius Grossman shoes. He 
a. make his headquarters at New 
ork. 


Liquid Veneer Account with 
Buffalo Agency 


The advertising account of the Liqui: 
Veneer Corporation, Buffalo, N. 
Liquid Veneer furniture polish, etc., is 
now being handled by Ludlow-Man> 
field, Inc., Buffalo advertising agenc) 


C, E. Eldridge with Young 
& Rubicam 


Clarence E. Eldridge, formerly sales 
manager of the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany Lepeing, Mich., has become asso- 
cia with Yow & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York ig agency. 
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Nineteen 
Families in 
San Franeisco 
out of every 
twenty buy 
the Sunday 
EXAMINER 


Most of the few who 
don’t, it’s safe to as- 
sume, can’t read 
English or can’t afford 
the ten-cent invest- 
ment involved. 


San Franeiseo 
EXAMINER 
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Charles W. Mear 


HE TRUE CLEVELAND MARKET! 

Here, according to the Mears prin- 
ciple, lies nearly all the value which 
local advertisers may expect to obtain 
from the newspapers in their city. 
Here, says the Press, lies nearly all the 
value which any Cleveland advertiser, 
either local or national, may expect 
from Cleveland newspapers, for in this 
area live the great mass of people who 
read Cleveland newspaper advertising 


and buy in Cleveland stores. 


The Press with 94.1% of its total readers 
concentrated here in the city -and- 
suburban area—the TRUE Cleveland 
Market—offers saturating coverage. To 
sell Cleveland and its small and com- 
pact market, The Cleveland Press is 
your FIRST advertising buy. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS:-+-OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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ays SO. 


“In my opinion each unit of a news- 
paper’s circulation which lies within 
the ‘City Circulation’ territory of the 
newspaper is worth seven out of a 
possible ten points of value to local 
merchants; and each unit within 
the ‘Suburban’ territory is worth two 
points out of a possible ten of value.”’ 


“Only one point of value can be ac- 
credited to circulation which is out- 
side the normal trading radius of the 
city of publication since this circula- 
tion is of little or no value to local 


merchants.”’ 


“Nearly all of the returns which a 
merchant may expect to receive from 
his advertising will come from readers 
who live within the city-and-subur- 
ban (or trading) area as designated 
on publishers’ statements to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.”’ 


COUNSELLOR IN MARKETING 
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Charles W. Mears, Coun- 
sellor in Marketing. Twice 
President, the Cleveland 
Advertising Club. Found- 
er and Dean, the Cleve- 
land Advertising School. 
Director, the Pittsburgh 
Retail Advertising Insti- 
tute. Dean, the Minnea 
olis Retail Institute. 
Mears is the originator of 
the highly successful an- 
nual clinic for newspaper 
advertising executives, 
the only study of its kind 
in America. 


Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

HICAGO- 
DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
PHILADELPHIA: 
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i MaitWwaukes: ese 
is very definitely 
NOT 

@ one. newspaper 
market ..... 













Milwaukee advertisers 
and Milwaukee agencies— 
those who know Milwau- : 
kee—testify by their week- 7 
in and week-out perform- , 
ance that... . : 


To Cover Adequately i: ; 


the Lad pin 2 a 
Milwaukee Market, - 


WISCONSIN NEWS 











MILWAUKEE | 
(Ask the Boone Man) 





Fight Formulas for Writing 
Headlines 


You Can Write Effective Headlines with Comparatively Little Effort 
by Applying These Tested Formulas 


By John R. Caples 


Pr ORMULAS are applied to 
short-story writing—to scenario 
writing—to play writing. Can for- 
mulas be applied to writing head- 
lines for advertisements? 

The answer is yes. Many fa- 
mous headlines have been written 
by this method. Some of the for- 
mulas listed below have been used 
successfully for years and will con- 
tinue to be used for years to come. 
Others are new. 

A few copy writers wuncon- 
sciously apply formulas to headline 
writing. Others do so consciously. 
The next time you are stuck for a 
headline, try one of these formulas. 

Formula Number One: Begin 
your headline with the words 
“How to.” 


Here are examples of the appli- 
cation of this formula: 


How to end money worries 
How to get a better position 
How to enjoy dancing to the new 
slow time rhythms 
How to be generous to a man at 
Christmas 
How to become an office manager 
People are interested in learning 
how to do things. They will 
eagerly read advertisements which 
tell them how to do the things that 
they want to do. 
Closely related to the above 
headlines are those which begin 
with the word “How.” : 
Formula Number Two: Begin 
your headline with the word 
“How.” 
Examples : 
How many a down-and-out kitchen 
has been reform 
How Masonite Presdwood is revolu- 
tionizing concrete construction 
How your energy curve responds to 
the world’s quickest hot break- 
tast 


Perhaps the most widely used of 
all headlines are news headlines. 
These are invariably effective. This 
is proved by the experience of these 
careful students of advertising ef- 


fectiveness—department. stores and 
mail-order houses. 

These two classes of advertisers 
use news headlines because they 
get results. News headlines arrest 
the attention of the lady shopper. 
News headlines make readers mail 
coupons. 

However, the use of news head- 
lines is by no means confined to 
mail-order advertisers and depart- 
ment stores. Practically all ad- 
vertisers recognize the value of 


news. 
News headlines may be divided 
into three main classes. The first 
of these is the “Announcement.” 
Formula Number Three: The 
announcement headline. 
Examples: 
Announcing Hudson's Great Eight 
Announcing a new help in solving 


the housewives’ problems 
Announcing a new 3}-ton truck 


Whenever a new product or a 
new improvement of an old prod- 
uct arrives on the market you 
should announce that fact. An- 
nounce it in a big way! Spread 
the word “Announcing” clear 
across the page in large type. Peo- 
ple are interested in announce- 
ments. They will often read an 
announcement of a new improve- 
ment or a new product regardless 
of whether or not they have any 
immediate need for it. 

It is interesting to note that an- 
nouncement copy is not a recent 
invention. The ancients used it. 
Many ancient advertisements were 
announcements in the form of 
proclamations. 

After you have announced -your 
new product or your new improve- 
ment you can continue to retain 
the news element in latter adver- 
tisements by using : 

Formula Number Four: Begin 
your headline with the word 
“New.” . 
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Here are examples: 


New—this complete method for 
> -y your personal finances 
New de luxe Golden State Limited 

to California 
New Modernized radio phonograph 
New Black & Decker electric drill 
New Packard Eights 
New International Encyclopedia 


When you have used the word 
“New” for all it is worth you can 
continue to give a news flavor to 
advertisements by employing 

Formula Number Five: 
your headline with the 
“Now.” 

For example: 


Begin 
word 


Now Frigidaire gives you the 
Hydrator 

Now 9 twenty-hour trains between 
New York and Chicago 

Now in one volume—the world’s 
best detective stories 

Now comes a self-regulating iron 

Now—the Mite—a new Ingersoll 
wrist-watch 


Here is a headline you have all 
seen which contains both “Now” 
and “New.” 


Now comes the new shorthand 


Here are headlines which put 
across the news idea in slightly dif- 
ferent ways: 


Just published 

14th edition 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
Starting today 

A great “new customer” sale 

offering famous Allen-A Hosiery 
Presentin 

The Ambassador (Bulova 

Watches) 


Here is a remarkable news head- 
line recently published by. the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute: 


Just published 
new booklet announcing a new 
series of Business Courses 


This headline uses the news for- 
mula no less than four times. (1) 
Just Published (2) New Booklet 
(3) Announcing (4) New Business 
Courses. 

Formula Number Six: One-word 
headlines. 

An interesting type of headline 
is the one-word headline. It is 
used mostly by advertisers who 
have to keep costs down by crowd- 
ing their coOpy into small space. 
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Examples are: 


Accounting 
Diamonds 
Reduce 
Aviation 
Law 
Nerves 
Corns 
Patents 
Bashful? 


You can take it for granted that 
these one-word headlines are ef- 
fective. Otherwise, the pay-as- 
you-go advertisers would not con- 
tinue to use them year after year. 
It would be interesting if some 
general advertiser weal apply the 
one-word headline idea to full- 
page space. A striking and un- 
usual campaign should result. 

Formula Number Seven: Begin 
your headline with the word 
“Which.” 


Examples : 


Which is the best battery value for 
your car? 

In which group do your teeth fall? 

Which of these five skin troubles 
would you like to end? 


A slightly different wording of 
the “Which” formula is. seen in 
the following: 


Do you make these mistakes in 
Englis 

Have you " these symptoms of nerve 
exhaustion? 


This type of headline has two 
advantages. First, it is interesting. 
It appeals to the reader’s keen in- 
terest in himself. He likes to find 
out if his own skin trouble or 
nerve trouble is among those men- 
tioned. Second, the mentioning of 
as many as five skin troubles en- 
ables the copy writer to cover 
much ground. Almost every reader 
is sure to have at least one of the 
troubles mentioned. 

One of the universal appeals in 
advertising is based on money. 
Headlines which tell the reader 
how he can make money or save 
money are extremely effective if 
they are worded in a manner which 
makes them believable. 

Formula Number Eight: Money 
headlines. 


Examples : 


Make money at hom 
One cent a day brings $100 a month 
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Los Angeles County 
Contributed 


a OY 


of the 
Total Gain 


In Population 
Made by 
The United States 
- During 
The Past 10 Years 


Tos Angiiks Times 


Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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You can make $12 daily 

Spare time training that leads to 
bigger pay 

Money and prizes for Mary Ellen 
and for you 

Now you can pay your bills and 
have money to spare 


Manufacturers who advertise in 
business papers have found that 
money is practically 


the only ap- 
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peal that is effective with dealers. 
Unless you tell the dealer how he 
can profit or how he can cut his 
overhead expenses, he will not pay 
the slightest attention to your cop) 

[Editorial note: A second ar- 
ticle on headlines by Mr. Caples 
will appear in an early issue of 
Printers’ InK.] 


What Groucho Says 


What Is a “Coadjutor”? 


E just hired a new man. 

What’s his job? That's 
what he’s asking. Consequently I 
give him six months to strive and 
six more to fade out of the firm. 
Boss calls him a “coadjutor.” 

This new man, Abercrombie, is 
trying to find out what his title 
means. Sure, you know him. Or- 
nament of advertising for many 
years. Owned his own business, 
made a lot of money, spent more’n 
he made, went bust; edited a trade 
paper ; tried to be a statistical ex- 
pert, flunked out at that; general 
counsel next, made a killing or two 
at that, then faded out again, 
couldn’t sell himself as a wise guy, 
too apt to spill his right opinions 
at the wrong time. Now he’s aged 
right for seasoned judgment. 

Boss and I were talking about 
him, Boss pitying him as a once 
good man gone wrong. I said: “I 
don’t pity him, I take off my hat 
to him. Everything he ever did 
was good, except statistics where 
he never belonged. As an agent he 
produced much of the star copy 
of the last two decades, as a 
counsellor he originated and ad- 
vised the tremendously successful 
Bylow campaign. Why, Boss, the 
man is sweet and sound, breathing 
big sense at every pore, whether 
he can save money or not.” 

“T believe you’re right, Groucho. 
I want that man.” 

Next thing I knew Boss and 
Gent. Treas. had hired him at 
thirty-five hundred. 

Of course, they gummed it all 
up by making him a judge of plan 
and copy without giving him au- 
thority to enforce his judgment. 

When he advises King, King 
thinks: “I’m a success and you're 


an old timer and a flop. Why 
should I follow your dope?” 

Copy chief is scared of his own 
prerogatives and laughs at Aber- 
crombie as a once was. 

He’s got one chance and a 
quarter. The one chance is because 
the little lady in the middle of the 


shop has taken him up. The. 


quarter of a chance consists in 
Groucho’s belief that he’s got more 
ad sense than all the rest of us. 
I’m too modest giving him only 
a quarter of a chance because I’m 
for him? Not so, my lad, not so. 
I'm giving a big margin on that 
score. I’m _ flattering myself 
Groucho’s rep in the firm for im- 
pulsive idiocy is great. 
Abercrombie? I’m betting more 
than even money we lose him be- 
cause we don’t deserve him. I see 
only one way to save him—promote 
Bill my assistant, and take him on 
myself. That wouldn’t be so good 
either, cuz I’d have a man four 
times as good as me working for 
me at one fourth as much money. 
Abercrombie’s the best thing that’s 
come our way in twenty years and 
not even the lady in the center of 
the office can save him. He's hit 
a better stride than most of us 
who know how to take care of 
ourselves, but some day before long 
the luckiest thing he'll he able to 
do will be to die. 
“Coadjutor.” Say, it would take 
a big advertising campaign to sell 
that word. Aaronson might ad- 
vertise a coadjutor and get away 
with it. So might the Pride of 
America bunch. Aaronson would 
picture him painting roses on the 
clouds, and Pride of America would 
sketch him eating beans. 
GroucHo. 
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Ml 


a 
Drummer 


by Gad!” 


by 
Bill Slocum 


(Baseball Writer, New York American) 


“| used to think | was just another baseball writer. But 
| now find that I'm one of the traveling “salesmen of the 
American's sports pages. Philadelphia, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis—that's my 
circuit. But all my customers are in New York! And 
I'm not selling the Yankees, either—not ballyhooing our 
erstwhile monarchs of the game. Just “covering” them 
in a way that makes Gotham's fandom want to buy the 
American every morning. It is thus that | become a 
salesman for everything that is advertised in the Ameri- 
can. For, according to our advertising department, a 
paper whose writers have built up a responsive daily 
folowing is also a productive medium for advertisers. 


Let's see, am | selling your line?“ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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All in one issue— 


by coincidence 





Manufacturer and Industry Join 
in a Pioneer Job 


How Electroiux Worked with the Gas Industry in Aggressive 
Merchandising and Advertising Campaign 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee 
By H. W Foulds 


Vice-President in Charge of Distribution, Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 


N 1928, which is the year in gas industry. At the beginning of 

which the m@rchandising history 1928 we had practically no outlets. 
of Electrolux, the gas refrigerator, Today we have 1,320 outlets, 70 
really begins, the company was per cent of them gas c nies, 
starting from scratch, sellinganew and these companies sell per 
type of product primarily through cent of our volume. In 1929 we 
an industry, the gas in- 
dustry, which had never 
thought of itself as be- NG 
ing in any way con- 
nected with refrigera- O MORE NOISE than a 
tion. Our job was a 
job of pionecring, not 
only for our product, 

t for a great indystry 




















Wholesaler Starts National Cam- 
paign on Three Private Brands 


After Sixty-eight Years of No Advertising, Sprague, Warner & Company 
Are Advertising Their Richelieu, Ferndell and Batavia 
Brands to the Public 





FTER sixty - eght 

years of consistent 
business progress, dur- 
ing which time not a 
single line of consumer 
advertising was used, 
Sprague, Warner & 
Company, national 
wholesale grocers of 
Chicago, have become 
advertisers on a large 
scale. After a two- 
page advertisement eee y 
which has appeared in 2 eS 
a national weekly, the D é 
schedule will begin in A eclaration 
September in be he 
i women's publica- 
conn, starting with two * dependents 

eS, i in color Am Aaventsewent avout Litt eeupeaty ane 
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Allegheny Steel Takes a Tip 
from Timken 


It Talks to Consumers Over Its Customers’ Shoulders 


HEN the Ford Motor Com- 
pany adopted Allegheny 
Metal for the bright work on the 
Ford car for 1930 the Allegheny 
Steel Company was offered a spec- 
tacular opportunity, to advertise 
That it grasped that opportunity is 
a story in itself, but not the story 
that is of importance in an adver- 
tising and merchandising sense 
The Ford specification was an 
incidental, if important, fact in a 
train of circumstances. There are 
other facts quite as important to 
the advertising history of the Al- 
legheny Steel Company to the 
advertising history of other manu- 
facturers who do not sell direct to 


Overnight, every new Ford m the 
country became a sampler for Alle- 
gheny Metal 

Today, thete are at least cleven 
fairly wide uses for the metal as 
follows : automobiles, cooking uten- 
sils, hotel, restaurant and hospital 
equipment, oil refining machinery, 
ornamental building trim, refriger- 
ators and stoves, washing and 
laundry machines, electrical de- 
vices, chemical containers, dairy 
equipment and accessories, and golf 
clubs. The company wants to ex- 
tend those uses to other fields, and 
at the same time get wider use for 
its products in the fields where it 
has already been successfully em- 


the consumer but who find, or ployed 


should it. gesirable t 








N last week’s Printers’ Ink, three articles appear 
I about campaigns which we are directing. One 
(Page 17) tells how Electrolux cooperated with 
the gas industry to advertise and market the first 


new gas-consuming convenience for the home 
since the hot-water heater. 

The second, Page 26, describes the national 
campaign of Sprague, Warner & Company, whole- 
salers of fancy groceries, who are promoting their 
three private brands with special color adver- 
tisements. 





The third article, Page 33, tells what the Alle- 
gheny Steel Company has accomplished in the 
first few months of advertising Allegheny Metal. 


All interesting operations. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Che Cimes-Star 


MOULDS 
public opinion and buying habits 


in Cincinnati 


The Times-Star moulds public opinion because 
it has gained through its 91 years of service to 
Cincinnati, public confidence and prestige. 

The Times-Star owes its ability as a moulder 
of buying habits to the confidence placed upon 
it by Cincinnati families as their source of news 
and merchandising offers. 

Buying your product as a habit of Cincinnati 
families can be moulded most economically and 
successfully through the exclusive use of The 
Times-Star—The Times-Star has carried by far 
more lines of advertising than any other news- 


paper for 22 consecutive years. 


4 
Cp 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY QOS THE CiTy’ 


Eastern Representative. . Western Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH TT | KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 E. 42nd St. A rica 333 North Michigan Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. N ‘ Chicago, Illinois 
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Wages.” 


Back to a “Niggardly and Cheese 
Paring Policy”? 


Another Side of the Wage Maintenance Question with Some Comments 


By Roy Dickinson 


"r°O a number of economists, and 
writers on economic subjects, 
wages are a dotted line on a chart. 
They are spoken of in general 
terms. 

They must, according to some 
“natural law,” follow the charted 
course of wheat prices or beef on 
the hoof. These thinkers seem to 


tory of the struggle made by labor 
for decent American standards of 
living, a struggle aided by a 
few pioneers in better management 
and by social agencies which went 
to the source to get the facts. Yet 
such seems to be the case. 

For if I can read fairly plain 
English, the writers of some of the 


take it as a per- 
sonal affront that a 
large group of men 
who pay out wages 
are trying to hold 
up their level. 

It was rather a 
startling change 
for men, who 
formerly looked on 
wages as outgoa 
only, to think of 
them now as cus- 
tomers’ money. 

It is a big point 
of view, for all 
men like to make a 








6é AGES are not com- 
ing down,” declared 
James A. Farrell in a letter 
to “Printers’ Ink.” And thirty 
other industrial leaders came 
out boldly and emphatically 
against wage cuts. 
Certain economists and 
financial writers, however, 
have maintained, in reply to 
these statements, that “wages 
must come a 
In this article Roy Dickin- 
son answers these critics— 
answers those who still be- 
lieve in the old “iron law” 


_ articles that have 


been sent to me by 
people who. don’t 
like the statements 
by big employers 
of labor that have 
appeared in these 
columns, are look- 
ing backward, urg- 
ing a return to 
conditions as out of 
date and as un- 
healthful as open 
sewers. 

One of these ar- 
ticles, fairly typical 
of several, appeared 


profit. It was once 
the custom to take 








of wages. 


in The Commercial 
& Financial Chron- 











all the profits the 

trafic would bear at.the expense 
of men and women who lived in 
poverty and want. That is not the 
spirit of modern management. It 
hasn't even been the spirit of eco- 
nomics since the old days of Ri- 
cardo and Mill. 

But a group of men who still be- 
lieve in the old “iron law” of wages, 
long since discredited by such econo- 
mists as Frank A. Fetter,* as being 
inimical to the social well-being of 
our fellow citizens who work for 
wages, and therefore bad for the 
public welfare of the nation, have 
been urging lower wages. It seems 
almost impossible that in this mod- 
ern day any individual would sug- 
gest wiping off an important chap- 
ter in the books of the long his- 


*“The Principles of Economics,” b 
Frank A, Fetter, published “ : 
pages 213 and 214 on the “La 


ages, 


icle for August 16. 
It is called “Relation of Wages to 
Consumption,” 

It starts off like this: 

“It is the privilege of the em- 
ployer to name the rate of wages 
he is willing to pay. It is his duty 
to pay a fair wage for a full day’s 
work. It is his right to gauge the 
wage scale by the selling price of 
the article and the normal and nec- 
essary profit he must make to 
carry on the business. And it is 
our own opinion that he has a 
right, also, to resist outside dicta- 
tion seeking to force upon him an 
arbitrary scale founded in selfish- 
ness and so-called theoretical cost 
of living. If these things are not 
granted to him he cannot be mas- 
ter of his own plant, cannot meet 
competition, cannot succeed.” 

_ Now that sounds all right until 
it is analyzed in the light of what 
has happened in this country be- 
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tween the time of the Alschuler 
decision in the packing industry 
award away back in 1917, and 1930 
when such practical industrialists 
as Owen Young are making such 
statements on labor and wages as 
have been appearing in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

A guiding principle in every 
award made by an outside agency 
since 1917 in wage arbitrations. has 
been based upon the necessity for 
every industry to pay a wage suf- 
ficient to support the man and his 
family in health and moderate 
com fort. 


Day of Master and Man Is Gone 


The day of master and man, the 
right of the man to be master, any 
kind of master in his own plant, 
regardless of what his methods 
did to the community, have been 
dead in this country for fifty years 
and the man who wrote the state- 
ment which I have just quoted 
must know it. The whole spirit 
of his article is that of protecting, 
at all costs, the profits of invested 
capital; no word there at all about 
watered stock, no belief in a wage 
based upon a cost of living, no 
realization of the rights of the 
masses of our fellow citizens, who 
work in factories, to a full and de- 
cent life, a chance to bring up their 
children a few jumps ahead of 
hunger and poverty. 

To show this writer that there 
is nothing new or radical in the 
theory that an industry or a plant 
which doesn’t pay living wages is 
humanly insolvent, I quote two 
Americans in one short quotation 
that goes back to Civil War days: 


We hold with Lincoln that labor 
deserves higher consideration than 
capital. refore, we hold that 
labor has a right to the means of 
life, that there must be a living 
wage. 

That quotation is from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s message to the first 
session of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress and refers to the even 
stronger statement of Abraham 
Lincoln which put into brief, 
strong words the American policy 
that if labor can’t be paid a living 
wage, industry is morally bank- 
rupt. 

And we have made much prog- 
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ress since Roosevelt’s day, in case 
the writer for The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle doesn’t know 
it or doesn’t remember some of 
the findings of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and others that inves- 
tigated actual wages among hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
families. 

We have come from the “living 
wage” to the “health and decency” 
wage and then to a higher stand- 
ard from which this country is not 
going to retreat. 

We didn’t get this progress 
without much struggle, much in- 
vestigation, much give and take 
and learn on the part of labor, 
capital, management, and the 
courts. 

There have even been cases where 
a company went into receivership, 
not by paying too high wages, but 
through mismanagement and finan- 
cial juggling with a too topheavy, 
artificially created capital structure. 

“But,” says the Chronicle writer, 
“no employer can pay more wages 
than the conditions of his own 
business will warrant.” 

Elsewhere he says that “natural 
laws” of supply and demand even- 
tually govern wages. When a 
company is in receivership then 
the receiver, attempting to make it 
once more a profitable enterprise, 
should hire jabor as cheaply as 
possible. Certainly in a case like 
that, “so called theoretical cost of 
living” could have no _ bearing 
whatever. 

Yet it is curious that courts of 
equity do not agree with all these 
“natural laws” or “when two 
workmen run after one job, wages 
fall” theory or any of the exploded 
iron laws of wages so well thought 
of by this financial paper. 

I quote one of several decisions 
made by judges in receivership cir- 
cumstances : 

Judge Caldwell in the case of 
Ames vs. Union Pacific Railway 
Company. 

At the time—and this was many 
years ago—the road was being 
operated by a receiver. The court 
said : 

“The employees, with families 
to support, are seldom more than a 
few days wages in advance of 
want; if their present wages were 
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BACK TO 
SCHOOL 


i Come Cleveland’s 
Alert Home Makers 


BACK to The News Home Institute now 
opened for the fourth consecutive year. 


Foods—cooking—child care—what to serve 
—decoration and home furnishings are but a 
few of the topics discussed and demonstrated 
in The News Auditorium twice a week. 


Only through The News can home products 
advertisers meet face to face those alert dis- 
criminating home-makers who are recognized 
leaders in their respective social sets. Though 
they number but hundreds their acceptance 
of a product influences the choice of thou- 
sands. 


We will gladly send you more detailed infor- 
mation about The News Home Institute upon 
request. Don’t miss this extra service that 
The News offers its advertisers. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


GEO. A.McDEVITT CO., National Representatives 
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materially reduced they could not 
live. The best service cannot be 
expected from men who are com- 
pelled to live in a state of pinch and 
want. A court of equity will not 
pursue a niggardly and cheese- 
paring policy toward its employees. 

“Intelligence, bodily vigor,’ and 
contentment are wanting among 
men who are compelled to work 
for inadequate wages. 

“Sound public policy, no less 
than justice to the men, requires 
that they be paid a rate of wages 
that will enable them to live de- 
cently and comfortably, and school 
their children. Some corporations 
may pay their employees a less 
rate of wages than is here indi- 
cated, but a court of equity will not 
follow their bad example.” 

According to that, even when a 
company is temporarily paying no 
profit at all to its owners, the men 
who work for it are entitled to a 
wage enabling them to live in de- 
cency and comfort. Does the writer 
in the Chronicle agree to that or 
are courts of equity oozing with 
sentiment ? 

Also, in passing, it may be said 
that Judge Caldwell’s line about 
service from men who are com- 
pelled to live in a state of pinch 
and want is one of seventeen an- 
swers that might be made to the 
Chronicle writer’s resurrection of 
the long ago exploded iron law of 
wages first suggested by Mill, and 
the English classical economists of 
a century ago. 


Wages Are Below Modern Budget 
Figures 

To the often made suggestion 
that wages should drop in propor- 
tion to the costs of living, there 
may be offered much actual evi- 
dence even in these days that wages 
generally are still far below mod- 
ern budget figures based on health 
and decency standards. There is a 
statement, for example, of James 
J. Storrow, at the time a member 
of the banking house of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company, a man and a 
firm which even The Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle could 
scarcely — radicalism. At 
the time he made the statement 
Mr. Storrow was chairman of an 
arbitration board for the Spring- 
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field Street Railway Company. It 
wasn’t in any theoretical “new era.” 
ng on February 23, 1922. He 
said: 

“It may be said that if the board 
of arbitration is justified in caus- 
ing wages to drop off sharply ex- 
actly in proportion to the drop in 
the cost of living, this action must 
be predicated upon the assumption 
that the original basis upon which 
the wages were established was 
correct.” 

There is a statement well worth 
noting. Who is brainy and big 
enough to state definitely what 
proportion should go to labor and 
to capital of the profits produced 
by the joint efforts of capital and 
labor? The writer in the Chronicle 
seems to have heaven-sent informa- 
tion on this subject and thinks 
wages are too high now. I have 
just been examining carefully some 
census figures and some yearly 
wages received by the great ma- 
jority of our fellow citizens, and 
I think his viewpoint is an “ab- 
normality.” 

I wouldn’t use so strong a word 
except for the fact that he regards 
as an “abnormality” the viewpoint 
expressed recently in Prinrers’ 
Ink by thirty-four big employers 
of labor that maintenance of wages 
at their present level will help 
keep up consumption of other 
men’s merchandise. 

_ “For production and consump- 
tion,” says this writer, “as far as 
wages are concerned, are widely 
separated.” . 

Then he proceeds to look at this 
theory in what he is pleased to call 
“the standpoint of reason and com- 
mon sense.” 

I have read his “reason and com- 
mon sense.” They may be what he 
labels them. 

Then again I may be a China- 
man. 

Or perhaps I can’t read English. 

First about the wide separation 
of production and consumption so 
far as wages are concerned. 

I refer the writer of this to sev- 
eral books, many of 300 pages or 
more in length, the names of which 
he can discover on application to 
any public library under the gen- 
eral title “Wages.” Almost any 
book written on the subject sub- 
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IN ARIZONA 


ALFALFA YIELDS 


B imey crop adds over 
$12,000,000 to Arizona's 
annual buying funds, and 
when we consider that the 
average gross return per acre 
for all United States agri- 
culture is $20.32 the growing 
of alfalfa looms as an excep- 
tionally profitable crop for 
Arizona farmers. 


However, the high yield per 
acre in dollars does not re- 
flect the full intrinsic value 
of this crop to Arizona's agri- 
culture: dairy farmers of 
Arizona depend on alfalfa 
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as roughage féed for their 
herds; and the sheep owners 
who graze their flocks on the 
mountainous plateaus during 
the summer depend on al- 
falfa through the winter. 


This condition adds both to 
the profit of the alfalfa grow- 
ers, the dairymen and sheep 
owners, and brings in millions 
of dollars to Arizona buying 
funds. 


Cultivate this market eco 
nomically—at one cost— 
through the exclusive use of 
The Arizona Republican. 


REPUBLICAN 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco. . ..564 Market St. 
Los Angeles. . .433 S. Spring St. 
Seattle 603 Stewart St. 
Portland.........69 Broadway 


ARIZONA 


KA: 
wba IN 
ARIZONA 
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New York. ...985 Madison Ave. 
Chicago. .360 N, Michigan Ave. 
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BARGAI 


No Increase in Rate 





























Liberty Will Increase 
Its Circulation 250,00( 
Over Its 1930 Guarantee 
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IBERTY MAGAZINE announces a guarantee of 
2,500,000 average net paid circulation for 
931. Advertisers placing orders before January | 
ill be protected against any rate increase for 1931. 
In this way, Liberty is reducing its rate per page 
er thousand black and white from $1.89 to $1.70. 
iberty has long had the lowest advertising cost 
mong major magazines. Now this cost goes even 
wer. 

Liberty has the biggest newsdealer circulation 
f any magazine. Newsdealer sales constitute 99% 
f its circulation. The 1931 guarantee of 2,500,000 
lverage net paid will be maintained in this same 
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sequent to 1898 will give him some 
material and Sam Lewisohn, vice- 
president of the Miami Copper 

., showed me one written about 
1850 that made the point clear. 

The creed that- wages mean pur- 
chasing power for all -sorts of 
products as well as outgo for the 
man who pays them has many fol- 
lowers, old and new. 

A man, successful and able, even 
if judged only from a purely finan- 
cial standpoint, Herbert Lehman, 
banker, business man and Lieutenant 
Governor of New York State, said 
on August 26, 1930: 

“Tt is impossible for any thinking 
man to believe that we could have 
developed in this country our pres- 
ent large scale production of auto- 
mobiles, of radios, of clothing, of 
refrigerators, of household fixtures 
and countless other articles that 
have become part of the very lives 
of our people, without the prior 
creation of higher wages which re- 
sulted in increased buying power 
and later in increased employment.’ 

A lowering of wages, the speaker 
said, would reduce rather than in- 
crease employment for the simple 
(it is to some people, Mr. Lehman) 
reason that production would be 
decreased accordingly because of 
the lessened buying power. 

Now somebody is all wrong— 
either the large group of practical 
leaders of industry who spoke their 
minds on this subject in PrrnTERS’ 
Inx, Herbert Lehman and other 
bankers who have similarly ex- 
pressed themselves, or the writer 
in the Financial Chronicle. Busi- 
ness men and bankers don’t pay 
higher wages on mere foolish 
theories. Progressive leaders be- 
lieve in high wages because it is 
good business sense. 

In a book on economics written 
in 1902, we find this: “Man and 
his welfare are the end and aim of 
the economic process. The work- 
man’s food is to gratify his hun- 
ger, primarily, not merely to make 
him a better working machine. 
This reverses the order of the 
older reasoning.” Production is 
dependent on consuming power. 
Wages of millions of citizens are 
an important part. of .consuming 
power. The truth is simple and 
self-evident. 
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But perhaps this financial writer 
has a scheme whereby we can sell 
mass production merchandise on 
Mars instead of to the workers 
and producers of our own domes- 
tic market. For he is sure there 
is no use considering labor as a 
consuming market. He jumps into 
an attack on union labor, which he 
says always receives higher wages 
than non-union which, therefore, 
makes higher prices on unionized 
goods, therefore less consumption 
of the ten to one, non-unionized. 
He comes to this conclusion: 

“High wages through organiza- 
tion do not, therefore, increase the 
consuming power of the people but 
lower it, and only increase the con- 
suming power of tle organized 
working man, if at all, in the ratio 
of one to ten.” 


India and China Should Be Great 


in Consuming Power 


This I offer as a masterly bit of 
logic. What fine countries India 
and China must be for consuming 
power where there are no wicked 
union men to help raise wage 
levels. Did this writer ever look 
over labor costs per unit in some 
high wage industries as compared 
with low wage ones? 

Elsewhere this writer says: 
“Wage scales are largely now dic- 
tated by organization, and main- 
tained by coercion.” I wonder 
what labor organization coerced 
Henry Ford, one of the first men 
to pay a high minimum wage rate, 
or what union has forced Mr. 
Farrell of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion*to keep the high steel wages 
up, or Geo. F. Johnson of Endi- 
cott-Johnson or any of the other 
men who went on record in the 
statements to which the Chronicle 
writer refers when he says in an- 
other burst of logic: 

“Employers may say they will 
not lower wages but when they 
come to meet the lowered purchas- 
ing power of the whole people 
caused in part by the uneven and 
exorbitant wages of certain classes 
they will have to reduce the scale.” 

In order to meet reduced pur- 
chasing power, reduce it still 
further is the way I read that 
warning. 

He gives no credit at all to those 
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DILL & COLLINS 


Dilcol Translucent is used for the 
elaborate menu cards of the Union 
Pacific System. This road required 
a rich, dignified card that would 
fold properly and faithfully repro- 
duce fine detail from one and four- 
color plates 


Briefly, their menu cards must be 
in keeping with clean silver, spot- 
less linen, sparkling glassware and 
famous food. The selection of 
Dilcol Translucent was therefore 
in accord. 


This stock, available in India and 
White, prints equally well from. 
type, zinc, copper, steel, or stone. 
It has ample strength for embossing 
and is admirably suited for covers, 
placards, counter cards and post 
cards, as well as for menus. 


Printing done by THE ACORN PRESS, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Use a paper of the 
DILL & COLLINS Line 


hen planning your direct mail 


Our twenty-five different papers for 
broadsides, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
etc., provide: 


A choice of finishes, colors and weights. 

Uniform high quality. 

Prestige for your message. 

Economy....by increasing the attention value 
and pulling power of your advertising. 


rite us today, addressing Dept. G. We will 
gladly supply dummies or samples. 


Wer -ollins Lape 


hat are listed below, are grouped ac- 
ording to finish and quality. 


High Finish Coated: 
Old Ivory (Ivory) 
Black and White (White) 
Multykolor (Coated one side—White) 
Multykolor Letter (White—coated one side—for 
4-page letters) 


pDull Finish Coated: 


Superb Dull Coated (White, Cream, Gray) 
Dulbrite (White and Ivory) 


Folding Coated : 


Dilfold Enamel (White) 


English Finish : 


De and Se Tints (8 colors) 
Flat White (High White) 


| Book Papers: 
D. & C. Torchon (White, for water color printing—and Tints) 
Canterbury Laid—Antique Finish (White and Tints) 
Canterbury Wove—Antique Finish (White and India) 
Suede Laid—Egg Shell Finish (White and Tints) 
Suede Finish Wove—Egg Shell Finish (White and India) 


| Cover Stocks: 


| Duchess Cover—Ripple and Antique Finish (White and Tints) 


IDILL & COLLINS CO. 
Master Makers of Printing Papers 
ISTA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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leaders in modern management 
who, from the days of Leclaire in 
Paris to Rountree in England, as 
well as the hundreds of employers 
here, have strived mightily to give 
labor a bigger share in manage- 
ment, who have shared responsibil- 
ity and profits without coercion 
from any source whatever, unless 
it was their own good conscience. 

An editorial writer in the New 
York Journal of Commerce writes 
that “a great deal of hypocritical 
nonsense has been talked, for in- 
stance, about the policy of paying 
high wages as a matter of delib- 
erate choice.” 

I can assure this gentleman that 
William Cooper Procter, of Ivory 
Soap, Henry Ford, the late Jack- 
son Johnson, of International Shoe, 
and several hundred other manu- 
facturers who have paid and now 
pay high wages, do so as a mat- 
ter of deliberate choice and that 
there is no hypocritical nonsense 
about it. 

Some of them do it as a mat- 
ter of sound production policy to 
reduce labor costs. Yes, reduce 


labor costs by paying high wages. 
Others believe that high wages, 


well advertised, win good-will 
among other wage and salary 
workers who, in a choice between 
two products, are often induced to 
buy one because of the good-will 
thus secured. 

Here is another thought from 
near the end of The. Financial & 
Commercial Chronicle article which 
has intrigued me. The writer 
points out that many old customs 
and laws are now overwhelmed by 
big business and then says: 

“But no right law of human re- 
lations is ever destroyed, however 
much it may be modified by cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Un- 
employment in time will force 
wages down.” 

Now there is a fine right law. 
“Unemployment will force wages 
dow n.” 

\ condition, “unemployment 
which men like Owen Young have 
called a blot upon our present sys- 
tem. will force wages down. 

There is a grand “right” law of 
human relations. 

How far down? 

Down to the level 


where the 
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children all must work and the 
wife take boarders? That was the 
level of a few short years ago 
among several hundred thousands 
of our fellow citizens. Back to 
“the pauper or poverty level?” 

Back to the level uncovered in 
the investigation which Doctor 
R. C. Chapin made for the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, or to the leve! 
which the Federal Immigration 
Commission discovered a few years 
ago in its thorough investigation 
into the incomes of 15,726 work- 
ingmen’s families? 

Sometimes I come to the conclu- 
sion that the ancient Bill of Rights 
and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ought to be on the required 
reading list of all financial writers. 
For the whole theory of American 
civilization has evolved from a 
battle against caste; caste in an 
economic sense where a son must 
follow in his father’s trade and 
never rise above his ancestor’s 
position in life. 

Many Americans feel rather 
strongly on this subject even now. 

To quote banker Lehman again: 

“I feel strongly that neither 
labor nor broad-visioned industry 
can afford to stand by and permit 
any headway at all to be made in 
a program which, if generally 
adopted, would spell disaster to this 
country. The road to success does 
not lie in lessened wages, but in 
lessened costs in spite of high 
wages.” There is both a sugges- 
tion to management and a warning 
of disaster in that statement worth 
noting by wage-cutting economists. 

And Calvin Coolidge, whom I 
have never heard accused of radi- 
calism or loose thinking, said re- 
cently in his syndicated article for 
August 27: 

“Our ideal is not cheapness in 
either goods or men. . . . We want 
our people so well paid that they 
can afford to meet the price of 
prosperity.” 

Somehow statements such as 
these, and the ones made by the 
business leaders who went on rec- 
ord in this publication, strike me as 
being much more in the real 
American spirit than an article 
which predicts that unemployment 
will result in lower wages. 





Why Kroger Is Selling Groceries 
in Sears, Roebuck Stores 


Interesting Merchandising Phenomenon Brought About by Changing 
Conditions in Mail-Order and Chain-Store Competition 


By Frederic Reed 


HE Kroger Grocery & Baking 

Company—the second largest 
among grocery chains—has leased 
space and is now operating gro- 
cery, meat and general produce 
departments in two Sears, Roebuck 
& Company department stores, one 
at Chicago and the other at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The plan, according to D. M. 
Nelson, vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck, is an experiment to de- 
termine whether or not the addi- 
tion of a grocery and meat line 
will bring more people into Sears 
stores, and secondly, whether or 
not such a line will of itself prove 
profitable. The entire idea, Mr. 
Nelson stressed, is wholly experi- 
mental and does not mean that 


grocery and meat lines, operated by 
Kroger, will be immediately added 
to all Sears retail outlets. 

“We happened to have plenty of 
floom space in these two stores,” 


Mr. Nelson said, “and so could ex- 
periment with the addition of a 
grocery and meat line in them 
without in any way upsetting or 
changing the plan of operation of 
the other departments. 

“We first planned to operate the 
new department ourselves, but 
later settled on the plan of leasing 
space to the Kroger organization 
since it possesses an already going 
and highly successful grocery or- 
ganization. What the final out- 
come will be, no one as yet knows. 

“One thing is certain, however: 
This experiment is not sufficient 
basis for the many rumors about a 
*Sears-Kroger tie-up.’ The present 
relationship is very simple. We 
have leased space in two stores 
purely as an experiment to find out 
if it will be profitable for us to 
add grocery and meat items to our 
other lines of retail merchandise. 
What will happen should the ex- 
periment prove a success has as yet 
not been decided. Quite naturally, 


the experiment has nothing what- 
ever to do with our mail-order 
business.” 

Kroger, just as Mr. Nelson says, 
may decide to end the experiment 
at any time, on the basis that it is 
unprofitable. Sears may do the 
same. Or, assuming that the addi- 
tion of grocery and meat depart- 
ments brings in more people and 
shows a profit, Sears may decide to 
run them itself, or even place 
them in the hands of still another 
organization. 

It was just about a year ago 
that Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
in the mail-order end, discontinued 
the sale of grocery items. This 
move, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed, was prompted largely by the 
rapid changes which have come 
over grocery merchandising in re- 
cent years. 

The mail-order appeal has al- 
ways been primarily a price appeal. 
The chain-store appeal is, of course, 
also strongly one of price. With 
the rapid rise of grocery chains, 
the mail-order grocery price ad- 
vantage became less and less sig- 
nificant. 


Improvement. in Display 


It is of course a primer fact that 
store display is one of the funda- 
mentals of retail merchandising 
Take, then, the retail store in Sears’ 
home office plant at Chicago. When 
first started, the writer believes 
anyone would have looked long 
to find a more confused, difficult 
type of store from the point of 
view of display. He is no display 
expert by a long ways, but in each 
subsequent trip many changes hav 
been noted, in the direction of a 
freer, more orderly type of lay- 
out. 

Such things might easily indicat: 
the retarding influence which the 
mail-order point of view has un- 
doubtedly had on the development 
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Something Has Happened 


In PITTSBURGH 


Furniture and Housefurnishings 
Linage, January Ist to July 31st. 





Sun-Telegraph Press Post-Gazette 
1,515,730 1,432,849 257,520 


Percentage of the Field: 
Sun-Telegraph 


Post-Gazette .. 
e * 


Sun-Telegraph Press Post-Gazette 
1,217,412 1,621,050 276,066 


Percentage of the Field : 


Sun-Telegraph 
Post-Gazette 


GAIN or LOSS... 


Sun-Telegraph Press Post-Gazette 
298,318 Gain 188,201 Loss 18,546 Loss 


24.5% 11.6% 6.7% 











Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh . . . 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally Represented by 
PAUL BLOCK 


INCORPORATED 
All Figures by Media Records, Inc. 
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of the chain systems of these com- 
panies. Display, other than cata- 
log display, is certainly no prob- 
lem in‘ the mail-order business. 
But it is a genuinely major prob- 
lem in the retail business. 

But what has that to do with 
the fact that Sears is now turning 
over the experimental operation of 
grocery and meat departments to 
one of the very organizations that 
presumably helped to run the mail- 
order grocery department into the 
ground? Just this. If the de- 
velopment of Sears’ retail system 
has been retarded at all by a 
difficulty in switching from a mail- 
order to a retail point of view, 
there might be a certain amount of 
valuable experience to be gained 
from having a department (a de- 
partment which, incidentally, might 
easily succeed in attracting many 
more buyers to the store) run by 
an organization that rightfully 
qualifies as an expert in the line. 

The advantages might be two- 
fold. Each Sears store installing 
the new line would be starting off 
with a fully organized, tested 
method of grocery merchandising, 
in charge, of course, of experienced 
personnel. This would be no mean 
benefit, especially if one concedes 
that what Sears wants out of the 
deal is, primarily, a method of pull- 
ing more people into its stores. In 
this direction, nothing could be a 
better test of the pulling power of 
a grocery line than to have this 
line functioning well right at the 
Kroger, with its background 
of specialized experience, undoubt- 
edly can accomplish that if any one 


Cal 


Start. 


\nd secondly, Sears might rea- 
sonably have something to learn 
from the Kroger method of oper- 
ating its one department. Kroger 
has been in the chain business quite 
a bit longer than Sears. It has 
been in the chain business exclu- 
sively. What it has found best in 
grocery merchandising might easily 
also apply to other forms of chain 
merchandising. After all, the basic 
Principles are the same, no matter 
what the product. And general 
retail management is general retail 
management, whether the merchan- 
dise sold is limited to groceries 
or not. 
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Common Sense and Good 


Business 
McJunkin Apvertisinc Company 
Cuicaco, Aucust 30, 1930. 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

It is reassuring to read in Printers’ 
Inx the statements of . A. Sheaffer, 
president of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, J. A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
other industrial leaders relative to the 
inadvisability of reducing wages and 
thereby impairing individual purchasing 
power. 

The prosperity of the nation is 
unquestionably Sopentent = the pros- 
perity of the individual. e common- 
sense stand which these leading indus- 
trialists have taken is certain to inspire 
confidence and thus to make present and 
future advertising more effective than in 
the recent past when wage cuts instead 
of wage maintenance were the news of 


the day. 
Wa. D. McJunxry, 
President. 


Harold Hall with New York 
‘ ° ” 
“Times 

Harold Hall has joined the staff of 
the New York Times and will be man- 
ager of that newspaper’s new plant at 
Brooklyn. This plant is now under con- 
struction and will be opened within a 
few months. Mr. Hall was associated 
with William J. LaVarre in the pur- 
chase of four Southern newspapers, 
their partnership being dissolv some 
time ago. 

Mr. Hall was, at one time, business 
manager of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News and the Denver Evening News, 
later becoming associated with the New 
York Telegram in a similar capacity. 


A. J. Swanson Has Own 


Business 

Arthur J. Swanson, for the last two 
vears general sales manager of the 
North Western Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, Chicago, has organized the Wes- 
teel Products Company with headquar- 
ters in the Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, The new business will serve 
-s Western sales distributor for manu- 
facturers of building products. 


Form New Business at 


Philadelphia 


William S. Anderson and A. H. 
Robison, formerly with the Wm. Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company, Chicago, have formed 
a partnership as manufacturers’ sales 
agents. The business will be known as 
the Anderson-Robison Company and 
will have its offices at the Drexel Build- 
ing, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Paper Account to Dunham, 


Younggreen, Lesan 
The Baber. Paper & Fibre men in 4 
1 


Green Bay, is., manufacturer of pulp 
and paper products, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with he Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 





Advertising, Wages, the Tariff 


Close Link Up of Advertising with Business Fundamentals 
Can’t Be Dodged 


OW closely the relation be- 

tween wages, both domestic 
and foreign, the tariff, and other 
fundamentals of business affect 
advertising comes to light every 
day. 

No longer can a fine bit of copy 
or illustration be considered in its 
ability to do a real job, apart from 
fundamentals of the market. If a 
new campaign for electric refrig- 
erators breaks in an Ohio city the 
day the three biggest industrialists 
there cut wages, something is 
taken from the copy appeal. 

If an American hosiery advertise- 
ment appears in a Swiss town the 
day after “15,000 people in one 
Swiss town assembled in a public 
mass meeting and solemnly swore 
with uplifted hands never again to 
purchase American products” as 
reported by Dr. Edward E. Pratt 
recently, copy appeal oozes away. 

As a bit of concrete evidence to 
this close tie-up, consider the ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith 
from a Zurich, Switzerland, news- 
paper. 

It is one of the first instances 
which has come to Printers’ Inx’s 
attention of a situation that has 
been much discussed pro and con 
by politicians, economists and busi- 
ness men. 

It was sent to the export depart- 
ment of a big American firm by 
its agent in Switzerland. The 
copy, translated, reads somewhat 
as follows: 

“Why Buy American Hosiery? 

“The situation in the Swiss Tex- 
tile Industry is made most difficult 
on account of the enormous in- 
crease in duties effected by the 
United States of North America. 

“Profits are decreasing and un- 
employment increasing in our 
country. 

“The Americans are closing their 
frontiers with high tariff walls and 
shipping the surplus of their mass 
production to our country. 

“What good do our people derive 
from the large American adver- 
tisements in which they talk of be- 
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witching stockings with ‘slipper 
heel’ and ‘slender heel’? 

“The Swiss hosiery manufactur- 
ers are in position to make truly 


elegant and sheer ladies’ hosiery 





Werum 
amerikan. Strimpfe kaufen? 


Dre Lage in der schweuenschen Textiundusine wird durch dre 
enormen Staater 























with pointed and fancy heel, clocks 
and picot edge on their modern 
machines. 

“The Swiss quality stocking 1s 


superior to the American mass 
product. 

“The Swiss mothers and daugh- 
tres do not have to buy foreign 
hosiery. 

“By preferring the Swiss prod- 
uct you help the Domestic Industry 
and at the same time protest 
against the harm our country 1s 
suffering commercially on account 
of the foreign protective tariffs. 

“Swiss Women Demand Swiss 


Products.” 
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A Foresighted . . 62% 


It is the foresighted, civic-minded part of Cincinnati which 
reads The Cincinnati Post. 


Seven years ago a small group of influential Cincinnatians 
felt that Cincinnati needed a new deal in government. The 
Cincinnati Post alone of all Cincinnati newspapers felt like- 
wise and took up the fight. Soon thousands more flocked to 
the standard of the Post, and circulation soared. 


In the past 7% years the number of city and suburban 
readers of the Post has increased by 43 per cent. More 
than three-fifths of all the families in the Cincinnati territory 
now read the Post. 

That the fight for good government was won is an old story. 
Today Cincinnati has the reputation of being the best gov- 
erned large city in the United States. 





To reach this progressive, civic-minded part of Cincinnati 

. . the active, prosperous, 20th Century part of Cincinnati— 
62 per cent of Cincinnati’s families . . . your copy must 
appear in the pages of The Cincinnati Post. 


The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

DEPARTMENT OF PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 

230 PARK AVE., N. Y¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 
DETROIT. PHILADELPHIA. BUPFALO. ATLANTA 
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-FROM THE OUTSIDE 


As an advertiser, or one placing advertising for clients in 
Boston, you have read our statement that “The Hub” is, in 
reality, two markets. To the outsider these two markets ap- 
pear as similar as two straws held up for guessing. To the 
person who knows the inside story of Boston, one of these 
markets is represented by the long straw—the other by the 
short one. . 


Packed within a radius of 15 miles from Boston’s hub are 
nearly 2,000,000 people. Within a 30-mile circle drawn around 
the city are approximately 3,000,000 inhabitants. But they 
all cannot be reached by the same medium. Because of dif- 
ferences in sentiment, likes and dislikes, manner of living and 
even reading and buying habits this vast population is divided 
into two distinct groups. Tradition, heredity, and environment 
have been working hand in hand for more than a century to 
bring about this condition. 


The Boston daily papers reflect this state of affairs in no un- 
certain manner. The Boston Herald-Traveler appeals to one 
group—the group which experience has proved to be the 
more important to the advertiser. The Herald-Traveler car- 
ries the greatest total of advertising lineage of any Boston 
daily. This advertising leadership is evidence that advertisers 
set greater store by the reader-value of Herald-Traveler cir- 
culation than they do by any other similar unit of any other 
large daily Boston newspaper circulation. The other three 
papers, differing from the Herald-Traveler in almost every 
respect, serve the remainder of the population. 


To reach the more responsive and more profitable group of 
Boston’s divided population, it is necessary for the advertiser 
to use the Herald-Traveler. No other paper can influence this 
valuable market. To reach most of the other group, one of 
the other three papers can be used. 


Advertising representative . ) For eight years the Herald- Traveier 

GEORGE A. MecDEVITT CO. ; has been first in National Advertis- 

250 Park Ave. New York, N.Y. Bg ing, including all fi l, auto- 

14 Peoples Gas Building € mobile and publication advertising 
Chicago, Iii. , among Boston daily papers. 


D-TRAVELER 
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A GROWING 
CIRCULATION 


For seven straight years, Cap- 
per’s Farmer has gained in 
circulation. From 701,958 
in 1923, to 925,000 in 1930— 
an increase of nearly 225,000. 
That’s Capper’s Farmer’s rec- 
ord—an even, consistent, year- 
by-year gain without artificial 
forcing. Furthermore, 83% of 
the present 925,000 circulation of 
Capper’s Farmer is concentrated 
in the Midwest—in the thirteen 
states where the really prosper- 
ous farm market is located. 


appers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 

















Measuring Sales Potentials 


VI. 


The Market for an Individual Commodity 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, The H. K. McCann Company 


\ E have seen that in studying 

the potential market of an 
individual commodity, it is usually 
necessary to find the special factors 
that affect the sale of the com- 
modity, and then to combine them 
ina composite index, wherein each 
factor is given its proper weight. 
Companies that have made attempts 
along this line have generally 
guessed at the factors, and then 
assigned weights arbitrarily. Fur- 
thermore, composite indexes have 
generally been established by aver- 
aging percentages of United States 
totals, without reducing the data 
to a per capita basis, with the result 
that population, a powerful influ- 
ence in most factors, is given un- 
due weight. 

The correlation method can be 
used in discovering and combining 
the factors that affect the market 
which began 


This series of articles, 
with the issue of July 31, has been a» 
pearing in consecutive issues. It will 
be concluded with the next instalment. 


for an individual commodity. Not 
that the method is necessarily ap- 
plicable to every single article, be- 
cause statistical data are in some 
cases lacking. But even in those 
cases where sufficient data are lack- 
ing, at least a partial solution can 
generally be found by using the 
scientific approach, which is better 
than using the guessing method 
from beginning to end. 

It was claimed in the fourth arti 
cle of this series, that the general 
market index is often valuable as 
one of the factors that affect the 
sale of a commodity. This is to be 
expected, because ability to buy is 
certainly a factor in the market 
for most commodities. In fact, 
general buying power alone has 
been found to be a fairly good in- 
dex for some commodities. Not 
enough studies have been made to 
determine just how often this is 
true, or for just what class of 
commodities the general market in- 
dex is sufficient. Indications are 


GENERAL MARKET INDEX 
AND SALES OF WELL KNOWN TOILET ARTICLE 
BY STATES 
PER CAPITA BASIS 
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that it applies to articles of general 
consumption where price is a fairly 
important factor—articles that 
might perhaps be called “moderate 
luxuries.” 

At any rate, it is probably safe 
to say that for the majority of 
articles, special factors must be dis- 
covered and combined. This gen- 
erally requires ingenuity and ex- 
perimentation. Much of the testing 
of possible factors can be done by 
charting the data, without figuring 
the correlation coefficients. 

A helpful device may often be 
used in the search for factors. 
When one important factor has 
been found the differences or de- 
viations between an estimate of 
sales based on this factor alone, 
and the actual sales of the com- 
modity may be computed. This 
gives a series of “residuals,” or 
variations not accounted for by the 
one factor that has been discovered. 
Then other possible factors may be 
compared with these residuals, to 
determine which, if any, account 
for the variations. 

But this is all a little technical. 
It is a device to be used by the 
trained statistician who undertakes 
this kind of work. 

The best way to demonstrate the 
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method of applying the correlation 
principle to the measurement of an 
individual market is to give an il- 
lustration. The commodity in this 
case is a well-known toilet article 
sold primarily through drug stores. 
After the sales, recorded by States, 
were reduced to a per capita basis, 
it was found that they were much 
higher in the Southern States than 
in the North and West. Accord- 
ingly, the Southern States were 
plotted together at the right of the 
chart, so that they could be more 
easily studied by themselves. 

The first step was to try out the 
general market index, as shown in 
Chart I. It will be observed that 
in the North and West there is a 
certain amount of correlation. In 
the South, however, the two curves 
have a decided tendency to move in 
opposite directions, thus indicating 
inverse correlation. The correla- 
tion coefficient for the whole coun- 
try is practically 0. These facts 
seem to indicate that general buy- 
ing power has something to do with 
the sale of the product, but that in 
the South there must be some other 
factor of controlling importance. 

It was known that negroes use 
this product to a considerable ex- 
tent. Therefore, the next step was 
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use 
wt which includes practically all of 
Kentucky and a large portion of 
Southern Indiana, is also well sup- 
plied with electricity and should 
be included in your Fall advertis- 
ing campaign. You can cover this 
important market adequately thru 
one medium and at one low cost 


by using— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members: 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
100,000 Group of American Cities 


Represented Nationally by The Beckwith Special Agency 
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De you 


wanta 
‘pickle recipe? 


2000 Portland women took the time 


to personally write for one after the offer 


was made in The Oregonian .... . 


That’s Advertising 
Response! 


and that’s the audience that works for you 
when your messages are carried in their 


favored newspaper 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
For 80 Years, the Preferred Newspaper of Oregon People 
Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Avenue 333 North Michigan Ave 321 Lafayette Blvd Monadnock Building 
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to compare negro population (ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total 
population) with the per capita sales 
of the product. The result is shown 
in Chart II. It will be seen that 
there is very little relationship be- 
tween the two curves in the North 
and West, but that in the South, 
negro population becomes a very 
important factor. The correlation 
coefficient for the whole country is 
4+..72. 

Now, there may be still other fac- 
tors that affect the sale of this 
product, but it was decided to try 
out the composite effect of buying 
power and negro population, and 
they were thrown together by 
means of the multiple correlation 
process. The result was remark- 
able, as shown in Chart III, where 
the correlation is .87. 

This is near enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. It means that the 
market for this product depends 
primarily on two factors—buying 
power and number of negroes. It 


will be seen from the chart that the 
sale of the product is fairly uni- 
form throughout the country as 
compared with its potential market, 


although it is a little weak in some 
States, and a little strong in others. 

This example is a clean-cut case. 
Only two factors were necessary, 
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one of which was general buying 
power. Buying power alone would 
have been useless in measuring the 
market for this product. There are 
probably not many commodities 
whose potentia! market can be 
measured so accurately and so 
easily by the correlation process. 
But no such degree of accuracy is 
necessary to justify the use of the 
method. 

It was stated in the preceding ar- 
ticle that the circulation of a maga- 
zine or of a group of magazines 
may be compared with the poten- 
tial market of an individual com- 
modity. This is one of the prac- 
tical and valuable uses to be made 
of market appraisals. An adver- 
tising plan was being developed for 
the toilet article mentioned above, 
and a tentative list of magazines 
was chosen. The combined circu- 
lation of these magazines was com- 
pared with the potential market of 
the product, as shown in Chart IV. 

It will be seen from this chart 
that the group of magazines 
reaches the market with an inten- 
sity that compares favorably with 
the potential market in the North , 
and West; but that in the South 
their coverage is very light as com- 
pared with the potential market. 
This is not surprising, because, as 
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that such a comparison raises im- multiple correlation process, and it 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 





Itis one thing to boast of 
steadily growing circula- 
tion, it is quite another 
thing to estimate reader 
interest and give accurate 
proof of a magazine’s 
“pulling power”. Judging 
reader interest by the per- 
centage of renewals re- 
ceived, the A.B.A. Journal 
establishes a record which 
few publications can du- 
plicate. Subscription re- 
newals to the Journal 
average better than 87%. 


“The A.B.A. Journal has 
so high a batting average 
that I find now I cannot 
keep house without itmthat 
is why I have it sent to my 
home” —so writes a New 
Orleans Banker. 


Let one of the men listed 
below tell you the Journal’s 
story. It will take but a 
few moments for it is a 
simple one Bankers are 
the most influential group 
in business today. 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. 
J. Howard Snow 
New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Meet Mr. De Maris 


It’s quite am event here in the 
Journal’s office when Mr. Walter 
De Maris comes in with a new cover 
picture tucked under his arm. 


These covers are in full color and 
depict incidents in the financial his- 
tory of the country. They have added 
much to the Journal’s interest for 
each month brings pleasant approval 
from Bankers and advertising men 
alike. 


The September cover is rich in color 
and humor—and the September 
Journal shows splendidly the in- 
creasing number of national adver- 
tisers who are using the Journal on 
a consistent schedule. 


May we send you a copy? 


The American Bankers Association Journal is 
the Bankers own publication. It reaches not only 
20,000 member banks but in addition, it goes to 
over 16,000 senior officers and Bank Directors 
at their home addresses. Consider the impor- 
tance of these readers in connection with your 
own advertising campaign. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 
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In every 
civilized 
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| the world— 
WARNER | 
BROS. | 


if the world is 
your market 
we’ll tell the 
world...if a 
single state is 


your market 
we'll tell that 
state with.... 


WARNER BROS. 
Industrial Pietures 


(7 

( WARNER BROS. INDUSTRIAL PICTURES, inc. )} 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 
Please send illustrated book and full The cost of this service 


details on Industrial Picture making. is less than you think. 
Write for illustrated book 


describing the possibilities 

COMPANY he of the industrial picture. 

ADDRESS . 

i ——/ 
P.I. 94 

T WARNER BROS. PROMISE WARNER BROS. DELIVER 
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WARNER BROS. 
eover the world! 


Warner production units are ready to 
go into action anywhere, at any time. 


A Warner made industrial picture 
can be used to reach a guaranteed 
audience of 5,000,000 people in the 
finest moving picture houses. Or you 
can cover any particular territory 
you want—address dealer meetings a 
thousand miles away, or bring the 
-home office and factory to the most 
distant members of your sales force. 


The most powerful sales weapon 
modern science has developed is now 
ready to carry your message in sight 
and sound to an audience of your 
own selection! 


WARNER BROS. 


Industrial Pietures, Ine. 


A subsidiary of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in 26 Cities in the United States and Throughout the World 


NER BROS. PROMISE WARNER BROS. DELIVER 
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Meanwhile advertising goes right ahead; creat- a 
ing .desires and wants, making people believe 

what you wish them to believe about your prod- 

ucts; helping the “‘crisis salesmen;”’ and too 

often taking the blame of advertisers who have 

no crisis salesmen. 
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It’s a sensible, logical time—mow—to increase 
advertising pressure, 


Williams €° Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA + TORONTO + ROCKFORD 
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AutoStrop Interprets the Invisible 
with Animated Headlines 


FOLLOWING through +n the 
advertising of its new Probak 
blade, which was introduced last 
year, the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company is starting an advertising 
campaign this fall which is using 
more than 700 newspapers and a 
number of magazines. It is tripling 
its advertising on Probak for the 
last half of the year in order to 
present dramatically the features of 
the new blade and to meet the prob- 
lem of interpreting these features 
so that they will immediately be 
obvious to the readers of the ad- 
vertisements. 

“It is with the idea of demon- 
strating clearly the hard-to-see im- 
provements in Probak,” Charles M. 
Pritzker, advertising manager of 
AutoStrop explains, “that we have 
taken as the keynote of our fall 
campaign a term borrowed from 
the automobile field. With 25,000,- 
000 people in the United States 
owning their own cars, more people 
are familiar with automobile ter- 
minology than are familiar with 
the terms of any other industry. 
Therefore, we are featuring the 
term ‘shock absorber’ through ani- 
mated headlines in our new adver- 
tisements. Names had been coined 
for the new improvements in Pro- 


bak — ‘butterfly channeling’ and 
‘duo-tempered steel’ — but words, 
alone, we feel, are not crystal clear 
in picturing the unfamiliar. 

“Our story is that these two fea- 
tures absorb all shocks and strains 
when the blade is bent in the razor 
before the shocks and strains can 
reach the shaving edges of the 
blade. What we havé done now is 
to picture as a visible shock ab- 
sorber zone this channeling and 
duo-tempered area.” 

“In one advertisement, for ex- 
ample, the word ‘bending’ in the 
headline is actually being bent by 
struggling little men. In another, 
a huge pipe wrench is screwing 
down the razor handle with the 
‘84 pound pressure’ which tests 
prove such a razor can apply to 
the blade. ‘They shall not pass,’ 
says another headline, illustrated by 
ranks of bayonet-armed men, pro- 
tecting the shock absorber zone. 
Headlines and interwoven pictures 
fight together as a unit to pierce 
the reader’s inner understanding. 

“Some such technique as this 
seems desirable when the product 
is so apparently simple that it is 
necessary to visualize the invisible. 
Razor blade advertising, for in- 
stance, presents such a problem. 
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The Term “Shock Absorber” Is Being Featured Through Animated Headlines 


How Armstrong Cork Gets Jobber 


Co-operation 


Its Wholesaler Policy Is Based on a Fifty-Fifty Relationship— 
Not the Old Ninety-Ten 


By C. B. Larrabee 


TH prophets who a few years 
ago wrote at length on “The 
Passing of the Jobber” have turned 
their lugubrious imaginations to 
other and more fertile fields with 
the hope that this time they'll guess 
right. 

Time and experience have pretty 
well proved that the wholesaler 
will be an important factor with 
most manufacturers for a long 
time. Indeed a great many canny 
business men believe his importance 
is on the increase rather than the 
wane. This being the case, it -be- 


comes more than ever necessary to 
work out a sound wholesaler policy, 
a policy based on a true fifty-fifty 
relationship and not on the ninety- 
ten (with the jobber holding the 


short end) relationship which has 
so often passed under the head of 
co-operation. 

The manufacturer who will be 
most successful with wholesalers 
during the next ten years will be 
he who looks at the problem as a 
question of how he can co-operate 
with the jobbers rather than how 
they can co-operate with him. At 
the present time, it seems to me, 
one of the really significant lessons 
to be learned by many manufac- 
turers can be learned from a study 
of the experiences of companies 
such as the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany and others who have been 
eminently successful in fostering 
wholesale distribution. 

Armstrong believes that the effi- 
cient wholesaler offers the best out- 
let for the manufacturer of floor 
coverings, because he provides an 
economical means .of reaching a 
market. Eighty per cent of Arm- 
strong’s linoleum and _felt-base 
output is sold through wholesalers. 

In a sales manual which the com- 
pany prepares for its jobbers’ sales- 
men is the following significant 
paragraphs : 
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To function efficiently the floor 
covering wholesale distributor must 
Earn a fair profit for himself 

2. Carry an adequate stock at all 
times. 

3. Push whatever line of linoleum 
or felt-base he sells with a well- 
trained organization, both internal 
(department management, record 
keeping, advertising) and external 
(road salesmen). 


Substitute the name of your 
product in the place of linoleum 
and you have a pretty fair outline 
of the wholesaler’s functions. How- 
ever, the three points made by the 
company might very well remain in 
the realm of theory if steps were 
not taken to bring them to the 
realm of facts. These points can 
be achieved, however, only by the 
sincere work of the manufacturer. 
This may seem to be odd reason- 
ing to the manufacturer who has 
always looked upon jobber co- 
operation as a one-sided proposi- 
tion. Because of this it is interest- 
ing to go into the history of what 
Armstrong has done and to see 
how it has developed its present 
merchandising policy step by step, 
always with the one basic idea that 
the company will profit only as it 
enables the wholesaler to profit. 


A Yearly Wholesalers’ Convention 


In 1917 the first wholesalers’ 
convention was held in Lancaster, 
the home office of the company. 
There has been a similar conven- 
tion every year following. The 
meetings have become a common 
ground for the formation of friend- 
ship and confidence among whole- 
salers of the Armstrong line 
throughout the country and today, 
the company feels, they constitute 
one of the outstanding influences 
working to elevate the plane of 
performance in the wholesale floor 
covering trade. 

Three years after the first con- 
vention the company created a sales 
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organization to co-operate with the 
jobber. The men who make up 
this organization are factory 
trained and know Armstrong poli- 
cies from top to bottom. In addi- 
tion, they are taught the important 
fact that only as they help whole- 
salers increase their sales do they 
become more efficient and of more 
value to the company. These sales- 
men are not put into the field to 
sell to the jobber and then take 
business away from him. Instead, 
they spend a large part of their 
time studying markets with the 
idea of helping the wholesaler de- 
velop sales to their utmost possible 
limit. 

One of the foundation stones in 
any successful wholesale policy is 
the idea that the company’s sales- 
men must step with their whole- 


salers rather than on them. The-° 


salesman who shows that he under- 
stands the jobber’s problems and 
that he can see them through the 
eyes of the jobber as well as 
through the eyes of the manufac- 
turer, is going a long way toward 
gaining the confidence of the 
wholesaler and strengthening the 
position of his employer. 

As one studies the development 
of the Armstrong policy, one finds 
that a number of the steps have to 
do with seemingly minor matters. 
But a closer examination of each 
one of these minor matters shows 
that it was a source of irritation to 
the jobber and, at least in the job- 
ber’s eyes, worked an injustice. 

One of these irritations was re- 
moved in 1920 when the company 
made its terms of: payment stand- 
ard for all jobbers. Before 1920 
some jobbers were given dating, 
some were not. This was accord- 
ing to an established trade custom. 
It might possibly have continued 
but would have always remained a 
source of irritation. Since 1920, all 
jobbers have been able to purchase 
goods on equal terms, with no 
variations or special favors to any- 
one. 

Prior to 1920 the company had 
made freight allowances to certain 
jobbing points because these were 
nearer to competing linoleum 
plants. The management and its 
wholesalers felt that this was un- 
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fair. Therefore, its policy was 
changed and for the last ten years 
all products have been sold strictly 
f. o. b. the factory. This was an- 
other step in putting all whole- 
salers on an equal basis. 

Another source of irritation had 
been the fact that direct shipments 
from the factory to retailers, for 
the account of a wholesaler, had 
created a bad situation because, 
frequently, one distributor would 
use this concession to sell in an- 
other’s territory. Therefore, in 
April, 1922, the company placed an 
additional charge of 3 per cent on 
all direct shipments to retailers and 
in this way eliminated a tendency 
for the “foreign” wholesaler to 
scoop the field of the local dis- 
tributor. 


Branch Offices in Nineteen Cities 


In order to work closely with the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer must 
have some method of reaching him 
quickly and must offer the whole-" 
saler some quick means of access 
to the company. Branch offices 
solve this situation and so the com- 
pany built up a system of such 
offices and now has them located in 
nineteen large cities throughout the 
country. Through these branch 
offices, the company is able to keep 
in close contact with local condi- 
tions and also is accessible to the 
wholesaler at all times. The com- 
pany also uses the branch offices 
as centers from which to train 
wholesale and retail salesmen in the 
merchandising of floor coverings. 

In 1922 the company adopted ‘a 
new single price policy of pricing 
its goods one price to all, quantity 
considered. The country was di- 
vided into ten geographical zones, 
each with its own zone price list 
based on prices f. o. b. Lancaster 
plus the carload freight and han- 
dling charges to each jobbing point. 
A scale of discounts from these 
prices was worked out, based en- 
tirely on quantity. Then the com- 
pany announced that it would sell 
its products to retailers at these 
zone schedules, f. 0. b. those estab- 
lished jobbing points in the ten 
zones at which its jobbers carried 
warehouse stocks. This arrange- 
ment gave each of its wholesalers 
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a definite, workable system upon 
which to base his own operations 
and prices. 

Since that time Armstrong has 
consistently refused to sell any- 
thing on any other basis than the 
printed price lists. This policy also 
involves a clean-cut division be- 
tween the prices at which the 
smallest wholesaler and the biggest 
retailer can buy. No jobber han- 
dling Armstrong products can com- 
plain that there is some retailer, 
however large his orders, who buys 
his merchandise at a lower price. 
In setting its prices the company 
naturally makes it possible for the 
efficient jobber to make a comfort- 
able profit on all Armstrong 
products. 


How Pool Cars Are Handled 


Another source of irritation 
which has been eliminated had to 
do with pool car shipments. For- 
merly, the custom was to drop con- 
‘solidated or pool cars (made up of 
the purchases of a number of local 
retailers) at irregular intervals in 


places not large enough to serve as 


regular distributing centers. This 
proved a constant annoyance to 
wholesalers who maintained regu- 
lar stocks nearby. Therefore, the 
company made it a definite policy 
to refuse all orders for pool cars 
to other than regular jobbfng cen- 
ters. 

In 1923 the company made what 
is perhaps its most significant step 
in cementing its relations with its 
wholesalers by the creation of the 
wholesaler’s agreement. This was 
instituted in order to assure better 
service for retailers and distribu- 


tors alike. 
To quote from the company’s 


manual : 


It (the agreement) obligates the 
factory to deliver roll for roll all 
orders accepted (subject to a few 
minor and necessary stipulations) 
and in turn makes such accepted 
orders non-cancellable as far as the 
wholesaler is concerned. In other 
words, the manufacturer now knows 
what is wanted and when it is 
wanted. As a result, between 98 
and 99 per cent of ali accepted or- 
ders are being delivered, pattern for 
pattern and roll for » in any 
current season. This is enabling the 
wholesaler to give better service to 
the retailer and is buildin 5 quate 
will for himself and his g 
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The agreement is typical of the 
fifty-fifty nature of Armstrong’s 
relations with its wholesalers. By 
assuming the obligation to deliver 
all accepted orders, the company is 
able to get the concession on the 
part of the wholesalers that these 
orders are non-cancellable. This 
gives both wholesaler and manufac- 
turer a healthy working basis. 
Under the agreement the com- 
pany also guarantees price protec- 
tion on the wholesaler’s stock. In 
case of a price advance, the com- 
pany agrees to fill all orders on 
hand at the price at. which they 
were taken. However, in event of 
a decline, the company agrees to 
bill all unfilled orders at the new 
low price, and furthermore, to re- 
fund 85 per cent of the difference 
between the old and the new price 


on all merchandise in stock at the 


time which has been purchased 
within ninety days prior to the 
price decline. 

This price protection policy ac- 
complishes two things. .In the first 
place, it guarantees the wholesaler 
against loss through changing 
prices and, in the second place, it 
allows many wholesalers who are 
operating on a narrow margin to 
carry adequate stocks without the 
fear of loss. Manufacturers who 
have been troubled with the prob- 
lem of getting their wholesalers to 
carry adequate stocks would do 
well to study this phase of the 
company’s policy in detail. 

In 1924 the compary instituted a 
policy whereby the wholesaler on 
the first of each month makes a 
stock report showing stocks on 
hand in number of rolls or rugs. 
These are tabulated by geographi- 
cal sections for the entire United 
States and about the fifteenth of 
each month the wholesaler receives 
in return a report of the percent- 
ages of increase or decrease as 
compared with the previous month 
and also the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. These re- 
ports are designed to help the 
wholesale distributor in making his 
purchases and prevent overstocking 
and understocking. 

Since a fair profit for the whole- 
saler is a necessity in any satisfac- 
tory wholesaler-manufacturer co- 
operative relationship, the ‘com- 
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| PROFITS 
IN OAKLAND 


The canning season is in full swing in the 
Oakland Market; industrial plants are speed- 
ing production to meet increased fall demands. 
More than 461,000 consumers in this closely 
built-up area have money to spend, in fact, 
are spending it at the rate of millions of dol- 
lars daily. 

National advertisers have found it profitable 
to increase their campaigns in the Oakland 
Market this year, setting a new high mark in 
national linage for the first seven months. 
They will find this field still more profitable 
as buying expands during fall and winter. 
Why not concentrate your sales effort here too. 
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(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 

- National Representatives 
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pany has made a very careful study 
of rebates, or special discounts. In 
1924, it made a survey to determine 
from the wholesalers’ own records 
their gross margin of profit on 
Armstrong merchandise. The re- 
sults of this study, in which 80 per 
cent of the wholesalers co-oper- 
ated, was a new schedule of re- 
bates. The schedule has been 
changed twice since that time and 
the company plans to change it as 
frequently as is necessary in order 
to give the wholesaler an adequate 
margin of profit. 

Since 1925, wholesalers have 
given the company a daily report 
of their shipments to retailers. 
These reports give such details as 
the name of the retailer, the 
amount of merchandise shipped, the 
kinds of merchandise, etc. They 
are invaluable both to the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer. 

A careful record of them is kept 
by the advertising department and 
shortly after the retailer receives 
his shipment, he also gets a com- 
munication from the advertising 
department offering him selling 
helps. This offer, coming at the 
time when the retailer has received 
new goods, has been influential in 
stimulating a wider use of Arm- 
strong dealer helps. The reports 
also show the company the’ weak 
spots and the strong points in its 
distribution. Thus it is enabled to 
guide its sales promotion efforts 
intelligently with the idea of 
strengthening the weak spots and 
so helping the wholesaler to get 
greater sales. The records kept by 
the company show not only the 
shipments of merchandise and ad- 
vertising material, but also a great 
deal of information concerning 
the retailers themselves. Finally, 
the information gathered helps the 
wholesaler to analyze his business 
in Armstrong merchandise and 
with the co-operation of the com- 
pany to plan intelligently for fur- 
ther development. 

In addition to the wholesalers’ 
conventions, the company holds an- 
nually a conference of wholesale 
salesmen at Lancaster to which 
each wholesalér is entitled to send 
two salesmen. The expenses are 
divided equally between the whole- 
saler and the company. These con- 
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ferences last four days and are in- 
tended to give the salesmen an ex- 
cellent opportunity to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the selling 
points and merchandising policies 
back of the Armstrong line. 

In connection with its policy of 
removing sources of. irritation, the 
company in 1926 created a new 
policy concerning “drops,” that is, 
patterns that been dropped 
from the line. These usually have 
to be sold at a sacrifice and the 
wholesaler had been expected to 
bear this loss. In 1926 the com- 
pany added a clause to its whole- 
saler’s agreement giving the same 
protection on dropped patterns as 
it does in the case of price reduc- 
tions. 


A Policy Committee 


_About four years ago another 
significant step was taken in the 
logical development of a closer re- 
lationship between manufacturer 
and wholesaler. A policy commit- 
tee was formed, made up of four 
representatives of the company and 
four representatives of the whole- 
salers. The latter were chosen by 
vote of the wholesalers themselves 
at the annual convention at Lan- 
caster, from selected geographical 
districts, 

The committee, which meets 
three or four times a year, con- 
siders any matters of general 
major importance. Such problems 
may range all the way from adver- 
tising and merchandising plans to 
manufacturing policies. Under the 
agreement the committee cannot be 
dissolved without a year’s notice, 
nor can its powers be limited. 

The setting up of this committee 
takes the Armstrong plan many 
steps ahead of the plans of most 
manufacturers. By giving the 
wholesalers a definite voice in its 
policies, Armstrong further ce- 
ments its relations with its jobbers 
and gives them a greater confidence 
in the company’s sincerity. The 
company is able to keep in much 
closer touch with its field because 
of the frank suggestions that it 
gets from wholesalers and, at the 
same time, the wholesalers get a 
much clearer understanding of 
what the company is trying to do. 

Three years ago the company 
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240,000 People Attend 


McLean County Centennial 





Another Wonderful Demon- 
stration of Pantagraph In- 
fluence in Central Illinois 


People, people, people—from every city, 
hamlet and farm home they came to Bloom- 
ington, attracted by the news and advertising 
columns of The Pantagraph. 


A Centennial Edition of 102 pages reviewing 
every phase of McLean County history in 
word and picture earned the expressed com- 
mendation of Pantagraph readers, and is 
given full credit for making this celebration 
a brilliant success. 


The Pantagraph Is Now Enjoying 
the Greatest Popular Favor in 
Its 84 Years of Community Service 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CHAS. H. EDDY. CO., National Representatives 
New York Boston 
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introduced its quota-extra-compen- 
sation plan under which whole- 
salers share with the company in 
the profits secured from satisfac- 
tory operations. Each season a 
quota is assigned to every whole- 
saler, and to those who reach 
these quotas an extra bonus is paid. 

The last few steps in the de- 
velopment of the Armstrong plan 
can be outlined briefly. Up to two 
years ago, accumulations of “off 
goods” were disposed of at special 
prices in the New York area. In 
order to provide a more orderly 
method of disposing of such goods, 
a plan was devised to allot such ac- 
cumulations equitably to all whole- 
salers throughout the country. A 
few months later the company es- 
tablished special net prices on con- 
tract goods in order to enable the 
wholesaler to secure a modest 
profit on business which he was 
unable to obtain previously. 

Late in 1928 the company sug- 
gested a new system of charging 
for deliveries from wholesalers’ 
warehouses. The wholesaler now 
delivers free within the limits of 
the city in which he is located and 
when he delivers with his own 
trucks to points beyond, he charges 
either the less carload freight rate 
plus 10 cents per 100 pounds, or the 
established trucking charge to such 
points where regular truck service 
is in operation. 

During the last year several 
changes have been made in the 
company’s selling arrangement. A 
provision calling for definite and 
non-cancellable specifications of 
one-third of the order for delivery 
in the first half of the season has 
enabled wholesalers to schedule 
shipments from the mill so that a 
considerable percentage of the 
goods they have purchased have 
been delivered direct to the retailer 
upon arrival without having to go 
to a wholesaler’s warehouse, thus 
speeding turnover and increasing 
jobber profits. Also the plan has 
assured a representative showing 
of Armstrong goods on the retail- 
er’s floor early in the season. 

Previous to 1930, no off goods 
or drops had been counted for 
quantity on orders up to and in- 
cluding forty rolls. This tended to 
make it difficult for wholesalers to 
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dispose of such discontinued pat- 
terns as they had in stock. The 
provision has now been changed to 
permit dropped patterns in certain 
types of merchandise to count 
toward quantity in completing the 
seasonal order. 

The steps outlined in this article 
are those definite steps taken in the 
formation of the present Arm- 
strong wholesale plan. They do 
not include other forms of co- 
operation which are widespread 
among a great many companies al- 
though there is little question that 
Armstrong goes into them more 
deeply than most manufacturers. 

Take the question of merchan- 
dising help alone. As soon as a 
shipment is made to a retailer and 
the report reaches the company, a 
follow-up letter goes to the re- 
tailer. At the end of the season 
other letters go to all retailers, one 
letter to those whose business has 
increased, another to those whose 
purchases have decreased mate- 
rially. Analysis of the answers to 
these letters sometimes leads to the 
saving of a great deal of business 
that might otherwise be lost. 

Another co-operative help offered 
by the company is its analysis of 
individual salesman’s territories 
which will be made for any indi- 
vidual salesman,or wholesale dis- 
tributor. In addition, the company 
also keeps a careful record of sales 
figures which are available to any 
wholesaler whose records are not 
as complete as they should be. 


A Loose-Leaf Sales Manual 
for Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Another phase of the company’s 
co-operative efforts is the loose- 
leaf sales manual which the com- 
pany gives to jobbers’ salesmen. It 


tells everything about linoleum, 
from how it is made to how to sell 


m 


This company probably has gone 
further than any other manufac- 
turer in co-operating with the 
wholesaler and in getting co-opera- 
tion from the wholesaler. And it 
is my belief, that during the next 
ten or fifteen years those com- 
panies which are most successful 
in their relation with jobbers will 
be those which follow plans similar 
to the Armstrong plan. 





Are Prices Yet Low Enough? 


And Is Lack of Farm Purchasing Power Really at Bottom of Present 
Slow Buying? 


By W. J. McDonough 


Western Manager, Dry Goods Economist 


AN editorial in a Chicago news- 
paper described the present 
condition of slow buying as being 
caused by “a purely psychological 
factor—excessive pessimism which 
is. not warranted by facts or rea- 
son.” 

The president of a large job- 
bing organization with national dis- 
tribution, in announcing a reduced 
schedule of selling prices, declares 
that in many sections of the coun- 
try people are on a clearly defined 
strike against high prices. 

There isn’t any psychology in 
the matter of the lessened buying 
policy that is now abroad. Any- 
body who goes on saying that there 
is, will be treated in much the same 
manner as was Woodrow Wilson 
when everybody panned him for 


saying that the bear movement in 
the stock market was purely a psy- 
chological condition. 

Neither is there any buyer’s 


strike. For a lot of people it is 
just a question of not having 
enough change in their pockets. 
The present condition was not 
caused by a combination of high 
prices; it was caused by depleted 
buying power. 

have heard it said that the 
greater part of the cause for the 
present condition of things is in 
the widespread prevalence of un- 
employment. This, of course, is 
true to an extent. If forty men 
working for Oldsmobile at Lan- 
sing, Mich., are getting their pork 
and beans regularly and Mr. Sloan 
suddenly decides to shut down the 
plant, at least thirty-five gf these 
fellows must dispense with some- 
thing if they are to continue the 
pork and beans. In other words, 
their buying power is reduced and 
they must act accordingly. 

But if industrial unemployment 
were the only, or even the main, 
feature involved, things would be 
in pretty shape after all. 
Franklyn Hobbs, director of re- 
search of the Central Trust Com- 
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pany of Illinois, has compiled some 
illuminating figures bearing upon 
unemployment. In nine groups of 
industries, comprising 39,903 indi- 
vidual manufacturers there were 
4,959,000 men at work on June 30 
this year, as against 5,116,000 on 
June 30 a year ago. The weekly 
pay-roll is $131,428,000 as compared 
with $139, 845,000 last year and the 
per capita earnings are $26.50 a 
week in place of $27.33 a week 
last year. 

In another group of 13,375 fac- 
tories, 3,172,000 men are on the 
weekly pay-roll in comparison with 
,586,000 men a year ago. The 
weekly pay-roll in this group is 
$82,275,000, whereas in 1929 it was 
$99,363,000, and the per capita 
weekly earnings are now $25.94 in- 
stead of $27.71 a year ago. 


Small Decrease When Compared 
with 1928 


These figures, as representing 
quite a sizable loss in buying 
power, are disconcerting until we 
realize that the 1930 statistics are 
only a bit under those applying to 
the second group of 1928—a time 
when nobody was talking or think- 
ing about an alleged buyer's strike, 
and when advertising was going 
ahead under full steam. Indeed 
80,000 more men are on the weekly 
pay-roll in this group today than 
was the case in 1928, the number 
then employed being 3,092,000. The 
weekly pay-roll and per canita earn- 
ings in 1928 were somewhat higher, 
being respectively $83,523,000 and 
But the difference, after 
all, is little to worry about; it 
represents only a comparatively 
nominal decrease in buying power 
for 1930 as sized up avainst 1928. 

Also if bank deposits are any 
criterion, selling ought to be going 
along today under a full head of 
steam. From the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago I have obtained 
some rather amazing figures show- 
ing that people actually have more 
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money “in the bank” today than 
they had a year ago. The savings 
deposits in the national banks of 
the country, as of June 30, 1930, 
were $6,041,194,000. At the same 
time last year they were $5,933,- 
568,000. The Federal Reserve Bank 
did not have statistics showing the 
savings deposits in State b. nks af- 
filiated with the system, but the 
total deposits in these banks re- 
veal a rather comforting margin 
over 1929, being in actual dollars 
and cents $35,805,022,535.40 while 
in 1929 they were $35,737,701,- 
758.28. 


Money in the Savings Banks Will 
Probably Stay There 


These figures about bank de- 
posits are interesting, to say the 
least. In my opinion, however, the 
millions that are soaked away in 
savings banks at the present time 
are in the hands of a bunch of 
Scotch depositors who will not let 
go of them very readily. It is a 
question whether advertisers can 
regard themselves as sufficiently 
high class burglars to get this par- 
ticular reserve which they have. It 


is encouraging to know, though, 


that there is this amoun: in the 
savings bank as reserve against the 
future so that the people’s purchas- 
ing power will not be reduced over 
a period of years. 

The figures as to the number of 
people at work today may be 
somewhat encouraging until we re- 
member that at least one-third of 
the 42,000,000 people that are gain- 
fully employed are working as dirt 
farmers, not in factories. 

And right here is the real cause 
for the present slowing up of buy- 
ing—not so much unemployment, 
and psychology not at all. 

Approximately one-third of the 
people of this country are engaged 
in agriculture. Their living, their 
surplus, their earnings come from 
things they raise out of the ground. 
They must sell these commodities 
at world market prices. World mar- 
kets are based on gold values. 
Practically everything in this coun- 
try, except agricultural implements, 
is based on the present financial 
system and this system is based on 
something around a 42 to 60 gold 
reserve. The rest of it has its 
foundation on loaning money on a 
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bunch of cat skins, cheese, automo- 
biles, advertising contracts and a 
lot of other assets that in former 
years did not enter into the finan- 
cial structure. 

What is the result? We have 
a group of high prices for labor 
in the city and low prices in the 
country. 

I met a banker in Shelbyville, 
lil, a short time ago who said 

“A man was in to see me the 
other day about a little loan to buy 
a wagon. I have loaned him money 
before to buy wagons, and when 
he did so he had enough money to 
pay for the wagon after he had 
raised and delivered to the elevator 
about 100 bushels of wheat. He 
now wants to borrow enough 
money to buy a wagon that will 
cost him 150 bushels of wheat.” 

Heretofore this farmer could buy 
a wagon and still have left about 
fifty bushels of wheat with which 
to buy clothes and other things. 
Is that depleted buyine nower or 
isn’t it? 

It is important that, in consider- 
ing the reasons for the decreased 
advertising outlay in some quarters, 
we get an accurate picture of the 
foregoing. It is on account of 
depleted buying power that some 
advertisers are inclined to reduce 
their lineage. If an advertising de- 
partment is run on any rule of rea- 
son whatsoever, it must be on a 
percentage of the sales. In a great 
majority of cases the same number 
of units cost less than they did a 
year ago; and, even if you sold the 
same amount of merchandise you 
would have a reduced advertisin~ 
budget even though your percent- 
age remained substantially the 
same. This would mean that your 
budget could not buy as many 
lines of advertising unless the pub- 
lisher reduced the cost of lineage 
—which apparently he cannot do 
with the present set-up in produc- 
tion expense and the cost of get- 
ting and keeping readers. 

Even so, when the advertiser re- 
duces his advertising lineage he is 
doing the very thing that is bound 
to make sales substantially less. 
Advertising lineage is a measured 
service and when he cuts it down 
he inevitably cuts out a certain 
amount of purchasing power. 

What he needs to do at the pres- 
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ent juncture is to scrutinize his ad- 
vertising expenditures more care- 
fully than he has previously. By 
applying a yardstick on every ex- 
penditure in his business-getting 
department he should find out how 
much more an advertising budget 
will buy. 

In other words, this is the time 
for him to eliminate the frills and 
begin to buy his lineage on what 
it will perform. One example of 
what I mean is this: There is an 
enormous amount of money in- 
vested right now in what might be 
termed research work, much of 
which is only finding out the ele- 
mentary things about a product. A 
great deal of this could be elimi- 
nated without any noticeable loss. 

Too, there is a great amount of 
investment being made in advertis- 
ing adventures that are of a very 
doubtful character. This is the 
time, then, when the advertiser 
must buy lineage in the mediums 
that he has tested in former years, 
except in instances where those 
mediums are covering a particular 
part of the country where the buy- 
ing power has been largely de- 
pleted. 

This is the time of all times for 
the advertiser to remember that re- 
gardless of what happens, masonry 
work falls into decay, factories get 
out of date, iron rusts, copper cor- 
rodes, glass breaks and the natural 
obsolescence of the country means 
a continued purchasing power, even 
though it is delayed temporarily. 

There is no question that the re- 
newal business on staple items alone 
will cause an upward tendency in 
the pricing of various products. In 
all other years in which buying 
power has been depleted, there has 
been a huge amount of manufac- 
tured merchandise in the hands of 
the retail distributor and, in many 
instances, in factory warerooms. 
The retailer in 1921 and 1922 was 
caught with an inflated inventory. 
All that merchandise has now 
passed into the hands of the con- 
sumer and the retailer has bought 
only from hour to hour almost. 

A few years ago the wholesaler 
learned his lesson also; and he be- 
gan to play the same wav he had 
played stud poker. Then the manu- 
facturer realized that he must get 
in line and began to play his cards 
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very carefully. I know of an in- 
stance in 1926. Two manufacturers 
in the textile business; one doing 
$4,000,000 worth of business a year 
reduced his inventory $300,000; the 
other doing $5,000,000 a year built 
a $270,000 factory out of his inven- 
tory. Have these two men in- 
creased their inventories since 
1926? They have not. 

But it is probably true that there 
is a large amount of raw material 
in the country yet unused. Just as 
soon as these things wear out that 
are now in use they must be re- 
newed and there is not a great deal 
of merchandise in the country to 
replace them. This was not true in 
1921, in 1907 nor in 1893. 

But there is one thing that has 
not been solved and that is the de- 
pleted purchasing power of the 
agricultural community. The same 
condition exists in Australia at the 
present time. The same thing hap- 
pened after the Napoleonic wars. 

The only apparent way to solve 
this is to work prices down as far 
as they can economically go. And 
that they apparently are going 
down is a decidedly encouraging 
factor. The wholesale price of 
raw materials at the principal mar- 
kets is now 10 per cent lower than 
a year ago, according to the Bank- 
ers Commodity Price Index, the 
figure now standing at $343.94, a: 
compared with $382.14 then. Whole- 
sale prices of consumers’ goods 
have experienced almost as great 
a decline. 

This is good; any reduction in 
prices will tend to brine a condition 
more nearly a parity between the 
farmer’s purchasing power and his 
earning power. When this parity 
comes we can get near the Land of 
Heart’s Desire—then and then only. 


E. S. Jaros Starts Own Service 


Ernest S. Jaros has resigned as sales 
promotion manager of The M. O'Neil 
Company, Akron, Ohio, effective October 
1, to conduct a new promotion service 
for manufacturers selling to department 
stores. His offices will be in the Times- 
Press Building, Akron. 


DeForest Radio to Lescarboura 


The DeForest Radio Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J., has appointed Auctin C. 
Lescarboura & Staff, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers will be used, 
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A COMPARISON OF BUYING INFLUENCES 
(To remind you WHY Industry can be sold economically) 


Because of the comparatively small margin 
between cost and selling price in the big basic 
industries—profits depend mainly on econ- 
omies in production. In the well organized 
plants having greater buying power, a large 
part of the purchasing authority and influence 
has naturally been delegated to the heads of 
plant operating staffs. 

FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
is read by men primarily concerned with over- 
all plant management. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING reaches main- 
tenance engineering staffs in plants in all 
lines of manufacturing. 


Published in Chicago, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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Among those present... 
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FORUM has captured the active interest of 





important people—a picked Hundred Thou- 
sand whose influence counts mightily in all 
those activities that make up bright and in- 
teresting living. @ These people applaud 
or condemn FORUM articles; admire even the 
arguments that they can’t condone; and 
thrive on this clash of others’ opinions 
against their own. Two, four, sometimes six, 
months at a stretch, their combined argu- 
ments go on. First in articles, then in letters, 
then in articles again. . . . And naturally, 
FORUM is the logical entrée to them for mer- 


chandise worthy to claim their attention. 


FORUM 


and Century 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexingten Avenue, New York City 
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“First Call for Lunch!” 


The Dining Car Waiter Is Featured in an Interesting Advertising Series 
for the Union Pacific 


OWN the Pullman aisles he 

swings, thumping his gong, 
immaculate in stiffly starched coat 
and apron, calling out cheerily: 
“First call for lunch!” 

A national figure, this, not du- 
plicated elsewhere in the world. 
There is a stiff formality to the 
Old World manner of doing the 
same thing. In France one secures 
a little, limp, colored ticket from 
a rather umninterestingly attired 
woman on the platform, and this, 
according to its number, admits 
ohe to the dining car for one of 
the three services. 

But the American dining car 
waiter is as characteristic as corn- 
on-the-cob or Boston baked beans. 
He seems more than ordinarily 
human when lined up with similar 
public servants. 

It has remained for the Union 
Pacific to give advertising char- 
acter significance to the fellow 
who heralds meal time aboard 
train—through a special campaign 
conducted by the dining car 
service, 

As now identified with the Los 
Angeles Limited, it is hoped to re- 
tain the idea as a permanent 
advertising feature, independent pf 
the company’s many. other pro- 
gressive schedules. 


paign was first presented to divis- 
ional headquarters at Los Angeles 
and then to the powers that be at 
headquarters in Omaha, and an 
initial schedule agreed upon. The 
response has been so pronounced 
that this same idea may be extended 
nationally. 

Pictorially, the campaign turns 
to the true symbol of the Ameri- 
can dining car—the negro waiter, 
all smiles, all energy, in a wide 
variety of poses, action intensified. 

He has been drawn with genuine 
skill and you will immediately rec- 
ognize him. “First Call” he an- 
nounces in one advertisement, bang- 
ing his gong, and: “The signal of 
supreme good cheer! At its musi- 
cal chime, appetizing visions spring 
instantly to mind . . . fresh, deli- 
cious vegetables and savory roasts 
. . . golden-brown coffee . . . luring 
dessert! A sound that is always 
music to the ear . . . first call to 
dinner on the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited.” 

In . another advertisement a 
spirited character study of a waiter, 
tray. poised, as he breezes to a 
nearby table, is accompanied by 
this text: “Menus that whet your 
appetite . . . wonderful foods that 
satisfy it perfectly! Delectable 

salads of dewy 





To a marked de- 
gree, this adver- 
tising is an innova- 
tion, although other 
railroads have ac- 
complished impor- 
tant things for 
their dining car 
service. 

The Union Pa- 
cific believes that 
there is a suffi- 
ciently large num- 
ber of travelers 
with an experienced 
and sophisticated 
appreciation of fine 
food to make such 
advertising profit- 
able. 





This novel cam- 


fresh _ vegetables 
filet mignon 
superbly prepared 

. intriguing deli- 
cacies to round out 
your repast!” 

It should be un- 
derstood that this 
unique campaign is 
entirely separate 
from the regular 
advertising sched- 
ule of the Union 
Pacific and is spon- 
sored by the dining 
car department ex- 
clusively. 

True, the train 
service plays a part 
in the campaign, but 
only incidentally. 





Jim Knox, the 


Homely Advice He Gives Them, 


Grocer’s Friend 
and It Is All Based on Observations 


in the Field 


By Joel M 


RAN across it first in a little 

town in Central Ohio—or, at 
any rate, that was the first time 
it clicked into my consciousness. 
I had just dropped in to talk with 
the proprietor of a small cross- 
roads grocery store on the out- 
skirts—it happened to be a dull 
hour and I found him, spectacles 
on nose, buried in a small paper- 
bound booklet. 

“Tt’s Jim Knox’s latest book,” 
he explained and would have gone 
on further with his description 
but a customer came in and we 
never got back to the subject. 

The next time it was called to 
my attention was in Spokane; I 
happened to catch the title of it 
as it lay on a delivery clerk’s desk: 
“Ideas Big and Little for Grocers 
Little and Big” by Jim Knox. But 
it wasn’t until Memphis that my 
curiosity completely got the better 
of me. I had just been talking to 
one of the proprietors of the larg- 
est grocery store in town. Apropos 
of something or other he took the 
now familiar pamphlet off his desk 
and said: “Here’s something your 
own firm ought to adapt to its 
business. With all your traveling 
about the country you ought to 
pick up a lot of timely, helpful 
suggestions like these and pass 
them on to where they’re needed 
most.” 

“Say, who is this 
anyway?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he answered, “he’s the 
Knox Gelatine man; the trade calls 
him ‘The Grocer’s Friend.’ You 
ought to read his books. Great 
stuff. Easy to read. Sometimes 
amusing and always helpful.” 

He had only one copy, so I bor- 
rowed it, promising to send it back 
by mail as soon as I had glanced 
it over. But I had covered two 
more States before I returned it 
—and then I had read all of it 
twice and some of it three times. 
When I got back to the office I 
sent up to Johnstown, N. Y., for 


Jim Knox, 


. Nichols, Jr. 


previous issues and when I had 
read those I went up to Johnstown 
and talked with Jim Knox him- 
self. 

Just how Jim gets his big, genial 
self so completely between the coy- 
ers of his little books is more than 
I can say. I think perhaps it’s be- 
cause he has been traveling the 
country so long now that he has 
caught the spirit of the men in 
the grocery trade—he understands 
their problems and he knows how 
to talk to them in their own lan- 
guage. 

The Idea Just Grew 


“These books of mine,” he said, 
“well, I had no idea when I wrote 
the first one that in. a few years 
we would have 35,000 grocers writ- 
ing in for additional copies—but 
that’s just what is happening, every 
year. As for the idea of writing 
*em—it didn’t come to me in one 
big burst of light like you seem 
to think. It sort of grew on me. 
It was one of those things that 
gets into your system and keeps 
tormenting you until you get it 
out. 

“IT guess we were one of the 
first of the food manufacturers to 
realize how necessary it is these 
days to get out and get into har- 
ness with the distributors, both 
wholesale and retail. Maybe the 
fact that Knox is a 100 per cent 
gelatine led us into it. Being 100 
per cent gelatine it contains no 
flavoring or sweetening, and so 
must be combined with other foods 
like fruits and vegetables and meat 
and fish before it can be eaten 
a very economical feature in the 
leng run, as a package of Knox 
will last a housewife for four 
meals. Therefore, it behooves us 
to find out what problems the dis- 
tributors were running up against 
not only for Knox Gelatine but for 
other products as well. 

“That’s how I came to pack up 
a toothbrush and a clean shirt and 
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start on the road, as I’ve been 
doing every year since. I went 
all over the country that first trip 
—from Maine to Texas—from 
Oregon to Florida. I talked to 
every grocer who had a minute to 
spare—and to a whole lot of them 
who didn’t. And out of it all I 
made some friends and got some 
ideas. 

“Bit by bit it had come to me 
that if Knox Gelatine couldn’t be 
used without other products I 
should capitalize on that point and 
fix up a selling plan so that the 
grocer could capitalize on it, too. 
Out of that came the Knox Group 
Selling Plan and later the book- 
lets. Under the Group Selling 
Plan the grocer puts a carton of 
Knox Gelatine on his counter to- 
gether with a Knox cook book 
open to some attractive recipe or 
some of our lithographed recipe 
cards. To keep the ball rolling we 
supply the grocer with a fresh set 
of cards every month at no cost to 
him. Around the Knox carton and 
the recipe cards as a center piece 
he groups all of the other gro- 
ceries which a particular recipe 
calls for—such as fruits and vege- 
tables, either fresh or canned, 
eggs, canned meats, flavoring ex- 
tracts, sugar, and so on. Ever 
see a woman who could resist 
picking up a recipe card for very 
long? I never did. The idea 
of the Group Selling Plan is 
that the woman picks up the card, 
sees all the groceries lying there 
before her—and the sale is as good 
as made. Not one sale but three 
or four. That’s what speeds up 
turnover and makes profits these 
days. We've got about 35,000 gro- 
cers using our Plan. 

“In going about from grocer to 

cer I naturally picked up a lot 

f other ideas—not ideas about my 
own product, necessarily—but little 
pointers and suggestions that I 
passed on to other grocers where 
| thought they would do the most 
good. After a while there got to 
be so many of them there just 
weren’t hours enough left in the 
day to tell it all. So I concluded 
I'd write ’em down and print them 
in a little book—working in a little 
spiel about the Group Selling Plan 
wherever it seemed to fit 
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“I guess maybe they like those 
booklets because I write ‘em just 
like I talk—and I don’t talk much 
like one of these high-powered ex- 
ecutives, as you probably know by 
this time. Most of my stuff is 
pretty simple—such as little sug- 
gestions on how to attract and hold 
business, how to train good clerks, 
how to keep from overstocking or 
understocking, and how to speed 
up turnover. This last, to my way 
of thinking, you can never talk 
about enough. 

“Some of these things are so 
simple and self-evident you would 
think everybody would know them 
but, as a matter of fact, they don’t. 
Some grocers are so overworked 
they don’t get much time to do 
any thinking along lines they 
would like to follow if they had 
more time. And then, too, there’s 
a constant influx of new, inexperi- 
enced people into the grocery busi- 
ness. Every year quite a few of 
the grocers in this country go out 
of business and new ones take 
their places. When you stop to 
think that in no other line are so 
many inexperienced men starting 
in business for themselves you be- 
gin to realize how much a help- 
ing hand is needed from us fel- 
lows who have been over the 
jumps ourselves. And that is just 
what my little books are for.” 


Death of J. D. Smead 


J. Donald Smead, president of the 
Commercial Advertising Corporation, 
Williamsport, Pa., died last week at 
Philadelphia. He had formerly been 
with the Williamsport Sun, before or- 

nizing his own business, the Smead 
Publicity Service, which later became 
the Commercial ‘Advertising Company. 
Mr. Smead was thirty years old at the 
time of his death. 


Atwater Kent Appointments 

Louis L. Sullivan, formerly head of 
the furniture division of the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed manager of 
the co-operative resale department. A. C. 


Jordan, who has been with the sales 
department of the Atwater Kent com- 
pany for several years, will be assistant 
manager. 


Joins Aaron S. Bloom Agency 

David W. Biller, formerly general 
manager of the — England Director- 
ies, and a a = wit the Boston 
H , has join Aeon Blcom, 
Boston advertising agency, + copy 
writer and assistant production manager. 





“That’s a Tricky Illustration!” 


What Are the Special Ingredients for the Picture That Stimulates ap 
Unusual Degree of Exclamatory Reader Reaction? 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ERTAIN advertising pictures 

there are which invariably call 
forth exclamations of reader ad- 
miration, due almost entirely to the 
fact that they are tricky, unique, or 
possess the surprise element. 

It is by no means easy to hit 
upon these ideas, and visualizers 
will tell you that they are not an 
every-day occurrence. As a rule, 
they belong to a quite definite idea 
school, are whimsical, out of the 
ordinary in their method of ap- 
proach, and make excellent use of 
humor. 

From an advertising standpoint, 
they are extraordinarily sensible 
and workmanlike. Pages in color 
for Life Savers lemon drops might 
well be considered characteristic of 
the sort of thing referred to. These 
layouts seek to convey the pictorial 
impression that the candy flavors 
are as refreshing and as delicious 
as the “real fruit.” 


safest ride 
in the world ! (?) 


U. S. Rubber Uses a Tricky Illustration to In- 
terest Golfers in a Scientific Explanation of Off- 
Center Balls 
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By taking one of the yellow 
drops and fitting it, in enlarged 
size, over a glass lemon-juice ex- 
tractor, an_ illustration results 
which is exactly the type here re- 
ferred to. The Life Savers candies 
have holes in their centers and this 
permits of numerous pictorial 
parallels and comparisons. 

Another recent display in full 
color is equally novel. A lemon is 
shown at the top of the space and 
into one sliced half is fitted the 
circular sweet-meat. Juice drips 
down until it gradually forms 
smaller Life Savers tumbling into 
their package. “As if sliced from 
the delicious heart of the fruit” 
seems an almost unnecessary ex- 
planation, for the illustration vis- 
ualizes this in a most unmistakable 
and simple manner. 

The “surprise” illustration means 
one in which an idea is suggested 
by an unfamiliar process. The obvi- 
ous is avoided studi- 
ously. To make a reader 
exclaim: “That's 
clever!” you must in- 
deed be clever in the 
basic thought of the 
picture. 

There has_ recently 
appeared a series of 
magazine displays for 
Pompeian massage 
cream, and the first 
thing you notice about 
the halftone portraits of 
real people is a peculiar, 
misty webbed pattern 
which runs directly 
over these faces. It 
gives them a very odd 
appearance. Thus the 
character is seen as 
through a close-meshed 
white net of some kind. 

But this scheme is 
made possible through a 
copy angle: “Your face 
is a net—it traps the 
dirt. Yes, the pores of 
your skin are like a net 
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“ .even the 
advertisements” 





Editor 

Child Life 

Dear Editor: 

For four years now I have read each 
issue of Child Life from cover to cover 
to my little daughter. 

She adores it all, even the advertisements, 
which she often quotes to me.* 


We actually find ourselves counting the 
days until the next issue will arrive . . . 


Mrs. MacM. 
Portland, Oregon 





*9% of the parents say they are influenced in their 
buying by advertisements in Child Life 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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the more recent pages 
in two colors splashes an 
immense key criss-cross 
down the center of the 
space, the trade-mark 
worked skilfully into 
this key. “Unlocks 
Profits Imprisoned by 
Waste” isthe headline. 
The difierence _ be- 
tween pictures of this 
character and the “aver- 
age run” is that they 
depart radically from 
what is usually done. In 
the majority of cases, 
the compositions are far 
simpler and more direct. 
Conventional materiai is 
gathered and made into 
new forms. To picture 
some piece of mecha- 
nism or to feature an 
industrial scene would 
not be as striking for 
the above piece of copy 
as that symbolism of 
the big key and its 
trade-mark. 








The Illustrations in the New Life Savers Fruit Flavor 
Drops Campaign Are Novel and Attention-Compelling 


. .. they catch and hold the dirt 
. and ordinary washing won't 


remove it.” That amazing art 
technique which makes ordinary 
camera studies of people seem new 
and entirely unconventional is done 
with good reason. 

There are several ways in which 
such peculiar art results as this 
may be obtained. One is, of course, 
to actually place a piece of fine 
white netting over an enlarged 
photographic portrait and send it 
to the engraver for the plate- 
making, direct. Another is to 
draw the webbing over a print with 
a pen and white ink. Or a model 
may be posed behind a piece of 
netting. In its finished form, the 
technique as seen in the magazines 
is wholly unusual and wunconven- 
tional. Here, then, is a “tricky” 
idea accompanied by a “tricky” 
illustration. 

new series for Timken bear- 
ings belongs in the above classifica- 
tion, the Timken trade-mark being 
featured in something like fifty 
different pictorial ways. One of 


Imagination is an in- 
valuable asset in illus- 
trating modern  mes- 
sages. This ability to see an idea 
in terms of a picture requires quite 
definite qualifications. Advertising 
is kept alive and ever-glamorous 
through its persistent search for 
that which is totally new and dif- 
ferent. And advertisers have now 
come to know that it is unnecessary 
to be literal, always and forever, in 
the illustration. Exactly the same 
goal can be reached and the same 
argument advanced by routes sim- 
pler than the old-style, detailed pic- 
ture which seldom departed from 
the most prosaic of approaches. 

Holland Vaporaire, an electri- 
cally controlled air-conditioning 
system for homes, has chosen to 
tell its picture story in the newer 
and less traditional manner. Im- 
agine, ten years agd, preparing an 
illustration in which the device it- 
self was not featured, and given 
the place of honor in any art study! 

This campaign refuses to be tied 
down to such methods. Yet the 
text has to do with the mechanics 
of an installed system: “Nature, at 
her best, is teeming with activity. 
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ne 
Where You Want It 


When you make up a dairy paper sched- 
ule, you surely wish to cover the rich 
dairy region adjacent to New York City, 
the world’s greatest fluid milk market. 


In this great territory, there is just one 
dairy paper of substantial cizculation and Sample Copy 
established influence. This is the Dairy- nad 
men’s League News, published by the Rate Card 
dairy farmers themselves through their 


: yin on Request 
cooperative association. 


No national dairy paper can give you 
adequate coverage in this desirable terri- 
tory. Your schedule, to be complete, 
must include the Dairymen’s Leagre 
News, with its entire 57,000 circulation 
concentrated in “The New York City 
Milk Shed.” 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. John D. Ross 
Phone Pennsylvania 4760 Phone State 3652 
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One can always sell goods to 
those who have the where- 
withal with which to buy. 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


can be reached as a whole 
through 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 





in which it has unusual. con- 
fidence. 


We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Never at rest. Rivers flow eternally 
to the turbulent sea . . . air is con- 
stantly on the march, kept pure by 
ceaseless motion. The elements are 
forever fighting stagnation.” 

And embedded in that text is 
the artist’s inspiration for his pic- 
ture, minus machines or diagrams. 
“Keep the air in your home on the 
march” is a headline 
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of interesting illustration: “It 
would certainly take a lot of bally- 
hoo to sell rides on this ferris 
wheel. When the heavy side of 
the wheel started up, the engine 
would strain and grunt, and the 
wheel would make slow progress. 
But, oh, boy, what a wild ride 
when the heavy side started down. 





pace-maker. On the 
floor, in the foreground, 
a little boy is at Play 
with his toys. 
giants in the shape of 
friendly scldiers are 
marching past, a: sa- 
lute. Symbolism nicely 
geared to make an ap- 
pealing illustration, of 
interest to all. A 
type of pic- 


hagh fury be ossse 


Your roving eye, pass- 
ing from one page to 
another, through a peri- 
odical, suddenly comes 
upon an illustration that 
departs in every way 
from the conventional 

. a suburban home 
section, and the de- 
scending sun is glorify- 
ing a tranquil summer 
sky. Things seem very 
peaceful and safe and 
tranquil. But there is a 
shadowy, sinister figure 
mingled with the sunset 
clouds and the slanting 





Ef you stamped 
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@ maechime ... 


a wedd be oy = 
lasing every les perkertly with tacking! 

Bra as @ & now, ladies themadves 99 camping out of corn 
As se hard to find 2 sacking thet really fas. 
For leg vary —decidedly—and how. can one poor aocking be 
aivetched and twgped and gently twined to serve for all, wah 
the coly dilerence tm loctine? Ih cont! So we tmvented and 
created the Gordon Individually-Proportioned Stockings® 
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rays of sunshine . . 
the head and shoulders 
of a thug, black mask 
over his face. Page 

This Aetna Insurance 
Company single-column 
picture bears the title, “Sunset is 
the burglar’s sunrise,” an excep- 
tionally happy bit of paraphrasing, 
incidentally. And the artist has 
found a happy medium of expres- 
sion, comfortably off the beaten 
path to put these thoughts into 
pict ire form: 

“Your night their day. 
You're out. They’re in. And again 
you're out in more ways than one. 
Now is the open season for 
burglars.” 

Consider this extract of text 
from a “U. S.” golf ball advertise- 
ment, as related to the possibilities 


Probably 


Few Readers of the Publications in 
Which This Advertisement Appeared Turned the 
without First Studying the 


Illustration 
Carefully 


You'd probably fly out of your seat 
and land on your head over by the 


elephant tent. To be safe and sure, 
you insist on a true-center ferris 
wheel . . . just as you have to in- 
sist on a true-center golf ball to be 
safe and sure with your golf game. 
You can’t expect an off-center ball 
to do justice to your game.” 

Here is an instance of seeking 
some illustration to interest people 
in a scientific explanation. And 
humor, together with a “tricky” il- 
lustration, was the answer, nat- 
urally enough. In the accepted 
vein of the comic strip, the car- 
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toonist shows an out- 
landish ferris-wheel 
such as you have never 
seen before. It is spin- 
ning its riders, topsy- 
turvy, in every direc- 
tion, while a ballyhoo 
artist shouts through his 
megaphone. Tricky! 
hen a piece of text 
is placed before an ar- 
tist for illustrating, 
there may be hundreds 
of different ways to in- 
terpret it; hundreds of 
selections as regards the 
spirit and tempo of the 
atmosphere. 

That the temptation is 
to fall into more or less 
conventional ideas is 
scarcely to be wondered 
at, with many advertis- 
ers so insistent upon a 
very literal translation 
of their products and 
the service performed 
by these products. 
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Sometimes it is very 


much better to illustrate Timken Is Noted for Its Unusual and Unconventional 
an idea from an unac- Jllustrations—This One Departs Radically from What 


customed angle, via per- 
haps symbolism or hu- 
mor, than to approach it 
more conventional angles. 

“Is your battery only | half 
there?” USL asks, and shows a 
large representation of a_ battery 
box, half in gray outline, the other 
portion full strength and in detail. 
These are simple expedients but 
they are so easily assimilated and 
they make such dramatic illustra- 
tions, especially when a new tech- 
nique is employed, in conjunction 
with an original idea. 

A real service is performed to 
advertising when such a campaign 
is originated and beautifully exe- 
cuted as the present series in be- 
half of Ethyl gasoline on the sub- 
ject of fuel efficiency, one point 
taken up in each individual display. 

These canvases, painted in full 
color by talented artists, show what 
can be done by illustrating an argu- 
ment without dragging in the prod- 
uct. “Getaway” is symbolized by 
the sudden, swift upward flight of 
a glorious pheasant, as a fox makes 
an unsuccessful pass at it in the 
cover of tangled brush. These 


from 


Usually Is Done 


paintings are highly artistic in the 
manner of their rendering and 
might well hold real appeal for the 
sportsman, the outdoor man, the 
motorist. 

A “tricky” advertisement is one 
which is sufficiently different from 
the general run and with a back- 
ground of cleverness, to instantly 
impress the reader as having just 
claim to both virtues. They do 
attract attention. 


Death of H. A. Smith 


Harold A. Smith, general manager o 
the Sigmund Ullman Company, division 
of the General Printing Ink Corporation, 
New York, died at Franklin, N. J., re 
cently, Mr. Smith joined the Ullman 
organization shortly after it was organ- 
ized, as secretary to its founder, later 
occupying the positions of manufactur- 
ing head, sales manager and secretary 
of the company. He was fifty years 
old at the time of his death. 


Appoints Albert Frank & 
Company 


Louis R. Lurie, San Francisco builder, 
has appointed the office at that city of 

Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its i ane account. 
Newspapers will be us: 
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Don’t Overwork a Good Thing 


It Is Usually More Profitable to Be Satisfied with a Reasonable Success 
Thirteenth Episode 


THINK it was about 1890. 

Business with the Geo. P. Row- 
ell agency was very good and prof- 
its more than satisfactory. The 
estimate department found it nec- 
essary to work 


A fixed schedule of charges was 
soon worked out. The smallest 
charge was one of $5 if the esti- 
mate was for less than $100, and 
then the scale graded down to 

0 of 1 per cent. 





As a result of 





overtime. 

Mr. Rowell noted 
I was spending 
rather a long time 
on one estimate and 
made inquiry con- 
cerning it. “What 
percentage of these 
estimates results in 
orders?” he asked. 
“T should think 
about 5 per cent,” 
was my reply. 

Within half an 
hour, his two part- 


When Mr. 





EORGE P. ROWELL, the 

old-time advertising agent, 
was a highly successful busi- 
ness man. However, as might 
be expected, his judgment 
was not infallible. 
Rowell discov- 
ered that he had made a 
serious mistake, he was man 
enough to admit it to his 
subordinates. He took advan- || tial. The competi- 
tage of the occasion to im- 
part some well-chosen advice, 
which is duly recorded here 


this ruling, the 
agency lost account 
after account. It 
was found the esti- 
mates were paid for 
and then handed to 
competing agencies, 
there being no obli- 

gation to regard 
them as confiden- 


tion merely had to 
cut the prices to 
secure the order. 





ners and three by the author of this series.|| In less than six 








months, Geo. P. 





others, myself in- in 





cluded, were called 
to the private office. Mr. Rowell 
spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Blake tells me he has spent 
nearly a week in compiling one 
estimate. I find we do a consid- 
erable amount of such work, but a 
very small number of these esti- 
mates result in orders. 

“When I seek the advice of my 
lawyer, I have to pay for it. When 
I consult my doctor, he sends a 
bill. I had to pay the architect 
who submitted plans for the re- 
modeling of my home. If I go to 
church for direction in spiritual 
matters, I can but feel payment is 
expected in some form. And, in 
each case, I have to pay whether or 
not the advice, plan or suggestion is 
accepted by me. 

“In these estimates, we render 
a service similar to that of the 
doctor, lawyer or architect. We 
should be paid for our work. Here- 
after we will make no estimate 
that is not paid for.” 


This is the thirteenth of a group of 
sixteen articles relating to George P. 
Rowell, the old-time advertising agent. 
The articles are appearing in consecutive 
issues. They were written by an adver- 
tis ing man whom Mr. Rowell employed 
as a boy. 


Rowell & Co. were 
losing money. 

The same little group was Called 
to the private office again. “T am 
going away for a time,” said Mr. 
Rowell. “Upon my return, I hope 
to find that this system of charg- 
ing for estimates has been abol- 
ished. 

“It was a monumental mistake. 
I use the word ‘monumental’ be- 
cause monuments are so often but 
lasting reminders of sorrow.” 

And with this, he dismissed us. 

It was too good a chance to give 
advice for Mr. Rowell to miss. The 
next morning he called the estimate 
men before him and, among other 
things, said: 

“I acted too quickly in the mat- 
ter of charging for estimates; I 
thought to compel greater respect 
for them. Take time—seek the ad- 
vice of others in-all important in- 
novations. Had I followed the cus- 
tom of having you all write your 
opinion, the result might have been 
different. 

“Be satisfied with a reasonable 
success. Do not overwork a good 
thing. When dependent upon others 
for support, give others first con- 
sideration. I only thought to in- 
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crease our profits. We received a 
little money for the estimates, but 
in order to get it, we lost the big 
reward. 

“You can’t force the public to 
accept ideas, just because an idea 
seems good to you. I did not think 
long enough or I should have been 
satisfied with a reasonable success 
and never have attempted to sell 
estimates. 

“It should be a lasting lesson to 
all. I believe you young men will 
profit by it.” 


G. F. Haines to Join 
“California Oil World” 


George F. Haines, formerly with the 
advertising department of Oil Age, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed advertisin 
manager of the California Oil World, 
also of that city, effective November 21. 
He was, at one time, with the Ross- 
Gould Company, St. Louis, and, before 
that, was business manager of Lumber, 
also of St. Louis. 


Gilfillan Radio to 
Smith & Ferris 


Gilfillan Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of Gilfillan radios, has ap- 
pointed Smith Ferris, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account 


Miss Helen Cabell with 
Benton & Bowles 


Miss Helen Cabell is now a member 
of the copy and research staff of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York advertising 
agency. She was recently with the Chi- 
cago office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


To Handle Vitalex Advertising 


J. Irvin Strain, Inc., Baltimore ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
handle all advertising of italex, a 
sroduct of I. S. Johnson & Company, 
ne., division of Chemicals & Drugs, 
—_ Baltimore. Newspapers will 
used, 


Joins Bellingham, Wash., 


“Evening News” 

G. Graff Robinson, formerly with the 
Tucson, Ariz., Citizen, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Bellingham, 

ash., Evening News. 


Death of E. D. Mims 


Edwin Dewey Mims, aged 63, pub- 
lisher of the Afton, Okla., American, 
died last week at Afton. He was known 
as the dean of Oklahoma editors. 


T. H. Harris has joined the research 
department of McConnell & Fergusson, 
Ltd., Montreal advertising agency. 
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Eleven Out of Thirty Chains 


Show Increased Profit 

Earnings reports for the first six 
months of 1930 by thirty chain stores 
show eleven chains with larger profits 
over last year. Twelve chains reported 
decreases and one showed a profit 
against a loss last year. Four companies 
reported losses while two did not report 
comparative figures. 

First National Stores, Melville, Jewel 
Tea, Grand Union, Grand-Silver, 
Exchange Buffet, Waldorf System, 
Childs and Western Auto Supply were 
among the companies that showed in- 
creased earnings. Six chains that re- 
ported smaller earnings compared with 
1929—Penney, Dominion, Kresge, Safe- 
way, Interstate Department and Shat- 
tuck—were still ead of the same 
period of 1928. 

Including companies which have pub- 
lished semi-annual figures for the last 
three years, aggregate profits of twenty 
chains for the first six months of 1930 
were $21,730,818, a decrease of 15.8 
per cent from the total of $25,820,307 
in the first half of 1929, but a gain of 
3.6 per cent over the ager ate of $20,- 
960,670 reported for t S iret halt of 
1928. These figures are based on a 
compilation made by E. A. Pierce & 
Company. 


Detroit Business Pioneers Plan 
Campaign 

The Detroit Business Pioneers, an or- 
anization of Detroit merchants who 
ave been in business fifty years, will 
sponsor an advertising campaign in 
newspapers which will, under their in- 
signia, treat of the past, present and 
future progress of that city. Maxon, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, will 
handle the campaign. 


Appoints Clark-McDaniel- 


Fisher & Spelman 

The Akro Agate Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has appointed Clark-Mc- 
Daniel-Fisher & Spelman, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Boys’ publications, 
— papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Hartmann-Sanders Account to 
Ramsey Agency 


The Hartmann-Sanders Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of wood columns, en- 
trances and garden structures, has ap- 
pointed The L. W. Ramsey Company, 
advertising agency of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Chicago, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Appointed by “Ohio Motorist” 


Charles G. Meister has been appointed 
age manager of the Ohio Motor- 
ist, published by the Cleveland Automo- 
bile Club. Miss Carrie Numrich, who 
has been with that publication for a 
number of years, has been advanced 
to the position of assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Printers in the 
Following Cities Report 
Business Good 


Washington, D. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. New Orleans, La. 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Wheeling, West Va. York, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Il. Baltimore, Md. 
Denver, Colo. Rochester, N. Y. 


Eighty per cent of the answers received to a 
Recent Questionnaire on “How’s Business?” 
were very favorable. These printers report 
their plants running full time, and a few over- 
time. 


Some report they are moving to new plants; 
others are making the usual purchases for re- 
placement of equipment which in turn means 
business for equipment manufacturers. 


Almost without exception the firms reporting 
operate plants of large volume. It takes con- 
siderable business to fill them. 


Here is a market for you which is alive right now. 


The Inland Printer 


(! ) 330 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1 ’ New York Office, 1 East 42d Street 





Space Salesmen—Speak When You 
Want to Speak 


Space Buyers Are Not Infallible and They Need the Help of 
Intelligent Space Salesmen 


By A. M. Miller 


Director of Advertising, Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 


H! What a high chair Arthur 

S. Hassell is sitting on! What 
an infallible attitude is his toward 
the poor space salesman! “Speak 
when you are spoken to—trust us 
to be thoughtful and considerate— 
the space buyer will call in that 
executive to hear the story—please 
wait till you are called for a defi- 
nite >~nointment.” 

The above exclamatory remarks 
represent my first astonished re- 
action to Mr. Hassell’s article, 
“Space Salesmen Should Speak 
When Spoken To,” in the August 


14 issue of Printers’ INK. 

After the first stunned feeling 
has worn off and reflection becomes 
possible one pictures a host of anx- 


ious but hopeful space salesmen. 
waiting in divers places until Mr. 
Space Buyer decides that his awe- 
inspiring fund of knowledge is in- 
complete and calls on them for 
information; or puzzling them- 
selves how they can possibly call on 
all their clients during the short 
period when most lists are made 
up—faced with the necessity of fu- 
rious activity during a month or 
two and corroding inactivity dur- 
ing the balance of the year; one 
pictures account executives — and 
advertising managers—waiting anx- 
iously until the weighty list-verdict 
comes forth, perhans hoping that 
they will be “called in” if haply 
the judge should permit the space 
salesman to present to them “some 
tangible facts.” 

And now that I have duly re- 
lieved my feelings by blowing off 
the surplus pressure of astonish- 
ment, let’s examine in more orderly 
fashion this indictment of space 
salesmen. “I for their thoughtless, 
careless sakes would here propone 
defences” — apologies to Robert 
Burns. 

“I believe that the space sales- 
man should qualify as an authority 
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Ltd. 
on his publication, the markei it 
pretends to penetrate, and the cx- 
act place of his publication among 
advertising media in general.” 

Agreed—although this is rather 
a large order. But does it not oc- 
cur to you, Mr. Space Buyer, that 
this is a different job for the sales- 
man. for almost every buyer he calls 
on? Many publications cover a 
host of markets. There are many 
markets in every community and in 
every cross-section of the country 
—markets varying with purchasing 
power, purchasing habit and the 
price range of the products offered. 
No space salesman could possibly 
have a bag-of-tricks big enough 
to enable him t@ discuss his publi- 
cation intelligently in relation to 
the market of every buver. It is 
necessary for him to know what 
information the buyer wants. This 
demands contact, not once or twice 
a year, but as frequently as con- 
tacts can be made with reasonable 
economy. 

Furthermore, both publications 
and markets are constantly chang- 
ing and require constant study. 


Every Space Salesman Is Welcomed 


Although we are operating in 
Canada—a small field in compari- 
son with the United States—we 
welcome every call from a space 
salesman. If there’s any merit in 
the publication we enlist the co- 
operation of the salesman to dig 
up facts for us to supplement the 
market data we obtain from our 
own records and from every other 
source. Thus we have a host of 
men working for us—every space 
salesman is on our staff. When he 
has nothing new to tell us, we ask 
him about something we want to 
know—and he invariably gets the in- 
formation for us, if it is procurable, 
often going to considerable trouble 
and expense to do so. We discuss 
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Toe GREATER 
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7 THE first issue of the Monthly Southern 
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our marketing problems with him 
so that he will understand better 
how to serve us. Often we in- 
fluence the policy of the publication 
to our own advantage. 

In short, we feel that when a 
salesman does not represent his pub- 
lication effectively to us it is usu- 
ally as much our fault as his. Usu- 
ally he is anxious and able to meet 
our needs—when he knows what 
our needs are, and it is our busi- 
ness to let him know what they are. 

Then, too, it is a healthy exer- 
cise to ask ourselves the question: 
“What do space salesmen think of 
us?” I am happy to number a lot 
of space salesmen among my 
friends and it is surprising what 
they do think of agency space buy- 
ers, account executives and adver- 
tising men in general. They have 
to be smart boys, these space sales- 
men, to deal with the kind of queer 
fish most of us are. To meet our 
idiosyncrasies and guess the kind 
of appeal that will influence the 
decision in each case, they must 
be mental acrobats of a high order. 

“Much time is wasted in going 
over the heads of the space buyers. 


Sept. 4, 1930 


If the salesman has some tan- 
gible facts concerning a market 
which is of some real interest to 
any one account executive, the 
space buyer will call that execu- 
tive to hear the story.’ 

The best answer to this is to tell 
you how we operate. 

The space buyer of our agency 
is one of the best in the business 
He buys many million dollars’ 
worth of space a year. We have 
a whole lot of respect for his 
judgment, and would not think of 
spending any important sum of 
money without his concurrence. 
But, being a real space buyer, he 
respects our judgment, too. He 
knows our contact with the sales 
organization, from sales manager 
to dealer, and that our indirect and 
personal knowledge of the peculi- 
arities of each market area and 
class of the population give us 
many angles and much information 
which he cannot get from where 
he sits. 

Consequently I see every space 
salesman who wants to call—and 
they all do. The space buyer wel- 
comes this. He knows that thus 
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he gets a point of view which sup- 
plements and aids his own. Inci- 
dentally, we get a wealth of in- 
formation which has a value as 
sales data altogether apart from its 
application to the problems of 


ie on executive, besides Good Copy 


being a keen student of market 
conditions in general and of Cana- 
dian markets in particular, takes 
pains to keep himself in touch with 
our sales problems and conditions. 


lle also sees as many space sales- Not straight sell- 


men as he can—never refuses an 


interview except for urgent rea- ing, but selling 


sons. 

The space buyer does not feel s a 
that either of us is allowing space straight to the po 
salesmen to “go over his head.” } 

When the list is being made up tential customer. 
we all three sit in on a preliminary 
discussion and come to an agree- 
ment on the proportions of the ap- 


propriation to be spent in the va- Not mere facts 
| ’ 


rious classes of media and the more 


important individual media to be 
included. When the list is made but facts present- 


we discuss it and change or modify 
it as we may agree. When any ed with due con- 


one of us cannot be sold on the in- sideration for the 


clusion of a new medium or the 


discontinuance of one formerly ’ 
used we take no action. This be- customer § person- 


cause mutual respect leads us to ality, comprehen- 


suspect that when one of us is 


strongly opposed there is probably * : 
something wrong with the judg- sion and buying 


nant of the other two. needs. 
Salesmen Never Go Over Their 


Heads 


Space salesmen never go over our 
heads because they know they 
would gain nothing by doing so. 
If they could, they would be per- 
fectly justified in doing so, because 


vere not masters of the situation. | {| HAWLEY 
“ " ’ . — > 
the are once made. Space buyers | || ADVERTISING | 
from salegmen oho wird COMPANY 

Tl cel this by saying to the Inc. 











| 
| 
| 
space salesmen: Go to it, boys. I 


haven't met many “me too” boys 95 MADISON AVE. 


— you and the = story lad- 
dies don’t last long. You are wel- 

come to try all the tricks you know NEW YORK CITY 
to sell your stuff. And as for the 
unchangeable list — don’t let that 
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worry you. Work like hell to get 
it changed—that’s what you are 
paid for. I haven’t met the infal- 
lible space buyer yet and he would 
be the only justification for an un- 
changeable list. 

“Finally, space salesmen, please 
wait until you are called for a defi- 
nite appointment ... Don’t disturb 
us with petty little bits of gossip. 
Don’t speculate on rumors. 

And my answer to that is: Come 
and see us any time you are in 
town—our door is always open. 
And if neither Mac nor | can see 
you, we'll meet you at the door and 
shake hands with you and tell you 
nicely how busy we are. > know 
you will understand and buzz off 
quite happy. And as for the gos- 
sip and rumors—we know vou are 
aware that we can take care of 
ourselves and won't let you waste 
our time. But mind, if you have 
a real nice juicy bit of gossip or 
a fine fat rumor, don’t hold it back 
—it’s got to be good, though. We 
like to see you chappies. In fact, 
we think you are about as high 
grade salesmen as there *re in any 
line of business, and we don’t mind 
telling you we have learned a lot 
from you. We hope you can say 
the same about us. 

All this may seem ironical and a 
bit presumptuous from a mere ad- 
vertising manager from darkest 
Canada, but really, you know, Mr. 
Hassell’s article got under my skin 
—and what I say is: “Defend us 
from infallible space buyers. And 
you, space salesmen—speak when 
you want to speak.” 


New Product Inspired by 
“Printers’ Ink’ Article 


The Hecht Company, which conducts 
a department store in Washington, D. C., 
has advised Joseph Dillon, author of 
“How to Institute Coatless Summers,” 
whick appeared in the May 29 issue of 
Printers Ink, that it has “answered 
his plea” by designing and marketing a 
new shirt which combines coat, vest and 
tailless shirt in a single garment. 


To Represent “Radio Digest” 
in New England 


Maxwell & Company, Inc., 
advertising representative of Radio 
Digest, New York, has appointed Dorr, 
Corbett & Dutch, Boston, as New En- 
gland advertising representatives of that 
publication. 


R. G. 
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Drug, Inc., Reports Net 
Income 


Drug, Inc., reports a net profit for 
the six months ended June 30, 1930, of 
$10,542,006, after charges and taxes 
These figures include the earnings of 
Household Products, Inc., and of the 
Vick Chemical Company for that period 
These two cumgnntte were acquired by 
Drug, Inc., earlier ier this year. 


Bromley-Shepard Appoints 
Porter Agency 


The Bromley-Shepard Company, Inc., 
Boston, clothes for women, has a; 
pointed The Porter Corporation, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazine and rad 
advertising will be used. 


Shoe Account to McCready- 
Parks 


Babers, Ltd., New York, Church's 
English shoes, has appointed McCready- 
Parks, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Mag- 
azines, newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 


Appoints Lussier Agency 

The Otwell Company, Detroit, manu 
facturer of heaters for automobiles, has 
appointed L. Charles Lussier, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
business papers and direct mail will bh 
used. 


Jonsen Joins 
San Francisco “Examiner” 
Albert R. Jonsen, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Public Food Stores, 
Inc., San Francisco, has joined the local 
display advertising sales staff of the 
San Francisco Examiner. 


A. R. 


Appointed by National Motors 


P. H. Hoeler, for fourteen years with 
Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed advertising and sales promo 
tion manager of the National Motor 
Manufacturing Company, Irvington, 
N. J., manufacturer of Day-Elde: 
trucks. 


Appoints Arthur Rosenberg 
Agency 


Hickson, Inc., New York, ladies’ ap 
parel, has appointed the Arthur Rosen 
berg Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Wabash Railway Appoints 
Bowers Agency 
The Wabash Railway, St. Louis, has 
appointed the Thomas M. Bowers Ad 
vertising Agency, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


announces its admission to membership in the 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


With six months’ publishing 
figures available, PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING becomes a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. The first ABC 
auditor’s report shows a 
total net paid circulation of 
7,035; total distribution 
of 10,000 copies. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
thus saturates the buying pow- 
er of a Six Billion Dollar Market 
—the men responsible for 
creation, design and develop- 
ment of machinery and metal 
products, and who specify the 
parts, materials and finishes 
to be standardized for use. 


PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 


Edited for the men who do the buying in the $6,000,000,000 
market for preduct parts, materials and finishes 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION Tenth Ave. at 36th St. NEW YORK 
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< \ . 
The Advertag-- 


Equal to a Special 
Salesman for Each 


Item 


The Denney Advertag at- 
tached to every item on dis- 
play is a special salesman for 
the product. The good look- 
ing Advertag attracts the eyes 
of prospects just “looking 
around” and it tells them of 
values that cannot be seen 
upon a passing examination 
of the product. In other 
words, it tells what sells. Let 
our designers prepare, free, a 
sample Advertag for your 
product. Just send your re- 
quirements. Denney also 
makes every other kind of 
tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 


West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 
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How Cannon Proves 
That Its Advertising 
Helps Dealers Sell 


(Continued from page 6) 
the experimental merchandise was 
permitted. Even window displays 
were omitted. 

Simply, the test was a deter- 
mined effort to discover whether 
the public, all things being equal, 
would buy branded or unbranded 
merchandise. 

We at the Cannon Mills who 
were optimistic forecast a two to 
one preference for our nationally 
advertised merchandise. What ck 
veloped was an actual five and one- 
half to one preference. For every 
unbranded towel that the White 
store sold during those two weeks, 
five and a half Cannon nationally 
advertised towels were bought by 
the store’s customers. 

That was not all. The store 
discovered that a salesgirl could 
sell branded towels in about one- 
third the time it took her to sell 
the unbranded which had been ad 
vertised in newspapers of equal 
circulation. That is, national adver 
tising had created the consume: 
acceptance we always had believed 
it had, even though we could not 
previously put our finger on it. 

To illustrate, a customer—who 
of course had no idea that the un- 
branded towel was made by the 
same manufacturer who produced 
the branded one—was asked if she 
would buy the unbranded since 
it was very similar in appearance 
to the branded. Her reply was 
that only the branded towel would 
do, since she had been attracted by 
previous advertising and had al- 
ways had the branded towel in 
her home. 

In all, the store most dramati- 
cally found—on the five and one- 
half to one basis—that national ad- 
vertising behind merchandise in its 
store added a fourth force to its 
own three, advertising tools of win- 
dow display, newspaper advertising 
and direct-mail effort. To us the 
test showed that the money we 
have been putting into national ad- 
vertising has provided «a power 
that moves our towels off the 
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dealer’s counter in one-third the 
time it takes to sell unbranded 
goods. 

To date we have made tests 
similar to White’s in six other 
widely distributed department 
stores. Leading merchants in 
Peoria, Dallas, Columbus, Buffalo, 
San Francisco and Brooklyn have 
worked with us to determine con- 
clusively for them and for us that 
Cannon advertised merchandise 
outsells unbranded goods. 

In Peoria, Columbus and Buffalo, 
as well as in the Boston test, 
stores were selected principally 
because they were non-Cannon ac- 
counts. On all occasions in all 
stores the advantage, if there ap- 
peared to be the possibility of any, 
was given to the unbranded towel. 
For instance, unbranded goods 
gained preference wherever there 
was a question of advantage in 
newspaper advertising, where table 
location in a department seemed to 
be better, wherever borders on 
merchandise might be more at- 
tractive, and whenever there 
seemed to be heavier selling days. 

Not only were all these factors 
guarded to favor the unbranded 
product, but supervision was such 
that salesgirls could not push the 
branded against the unbranded and 
vice versa. In most cases the sales- 
girls did not even know that the 
unbranded product also was made 
by Cannon Mills. Sales in these 
six other stores ranged from a low 
of two to one for branded against 
unbranded towels, to a high of 
eight to one. 

Announcement of these con- 
clusive tests of the power of our 
national advertising to help deal- 
ers move merchandise off their 
counters, with less effort on their 
part than for unbranded, was, as 
I already have said, made at our 
first style show. Our purpose was 
to start doing as good a selling job 
in the trade as we apparently have 
done among consumers. 

_ Another move to impress our na- 
tionally advertised goods on deal- 
ers, as these tests showed we have 
impressed them on consumers, was 
to tell about a sale then being con- 
ducted at The Fair in Chicago. 


Using the force of our adver- 
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Ee Great 


Northern 
New Jersey 
Market! 


SELL it thru 


its preferred 
medium! 


The great Northern New 
Jersey Market is growing 
and growing fast. Newark is 
the metropolis of this new, 
rapidly expanding area. It 
is the shopping center of 
the million and a half peo- 
ple who constitute this great 
market. Their individual re- 
sources make it rich, fertile. 
Their newspaper preference 
makes the NEWARK EVE- 
NING NEWS its largest, 
strongest and most infilven- 
tial medium. This reader 
influence, plus the excep- 
tional individual purchasing 
power, has created a re- 
sponsive market. Together, 
they have made the NEWS 
the country's second largest 
six-day advertising medium. 
There is no reason why you 
should not find it productive. 


Newark 
Evening ff 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising 


Manaaer 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE. INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicage Detroit 
Leos Angeles San Francisco 
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EGYPT 


SINCE 1824 the Southern part 
of Illinois has been known as 
Egypt, because, in that year of 
drought, the Egypt of Illinois 
furnished food for central and 
northern Illinois. 





THIS EGYPT 
IS NOT 


in the “49th State” 
in the “Billionarea” 
among “Tribune Towns” 











THESE NEWSPAPERS are in 
one newspaper towns that 
dominate, influence and control 
the buying power of 160,000 
families whose savings bank 
deposits were over $80,000,000 
in 1929. 


AN IDEAL TEST MARKET 


With varied industries and con- 
ditions, and assured merchan- 
dising cooperation you can make 
a real test here. 


EGYPT'S ASSOCIATED: DAILIES 


Harrisburg (Ill.) Register 
Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel 
Marion (Ill.) Republican _ 
West Frankfort (Ill.) American 
Eldorado (ill.) Journal 
Carbondale (Til. yk — Press 
Du Quoin (Iil.) C 
Lawrenceville Ais 7 Record t 
Mt. Carmel (Ill.) Republican Register 
Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Register-News 
Murphysboro (Ill.) Independent 
Benton (Ill.) Evening News 
Cairo (Ill.) Citizen 

Secretary, OLDHAM PAISLEY, 


Marion, Ill. 
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tised name, we explained, this 
store planned a sale, initial pur- 
chases for which totaled 15,000 
dozen. At the time of speaking, 
more had been ordered, making an 
aggregate of 26,250 dozen, and 
there was no assurance that even 
these would take care of the de- 
mand. This outstanding record 
for all towel sales was another 
evidence, we pointed out to our 
assembled trade, that the power of 
national advertising ereated by the 
manufacturer’s money is one which 
retail stores most profitably and 
easily may add to their own three- 
fold local advertising force. 

Simply, we had resolved the in- 
tangibles of national advertising 
of a brand name into indisputable 
figures and facts. That an adver- 
tised name could outsell an unad- 
vertised one from two to eight 
times in the retail store is some- 
thing concrete for any trade to 
reckon with. 


From a Reader in England 

Newcast_e Curonicce LimItep 

NewcastLe-Uron-Tyne, ENGLAND 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

am extremely indebted to you for 
yom kindness in sending me such a 

aa range of information re 
poe ing the advertising and marketing 
of the Procter & Gamble 
products in America. 

I have been a reader of Printers’ 
Ink for the last ten years, and find it 
easily the most fascinating and informa- 
— journal on advertising I have ever 
reac 


Company's 


Ww. TuLty. 
Northern Adv Oe 3 Manage: 


L. O. Brown Ji Joins North- 


western University Staff 

Lyndon O. Brown, recently director 
of research of C. C. Winningham, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, has joined 
the staff of the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University, Chicago and 
Evanston, Ill., as instructor in adver- 
tising and marketing. 


S. H. Stein Joins San Francisco 


“Examiner” 
Stanley H. Stein, formerly a member 
of the advertising’ department of the 


California Legionaire, San Francisco, 
has joined the local display advertising 
sales staff of the 
aminer. 


Appoints Whipple & Black 
The Rex Products & Manufacturing 
oe a Detroit, has appointed Whip 
ack, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. to direct the advertising of 
Rexo Soap Powder. 


San Francisco F. 
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The Advent of INJENSITONE” 
Is an Important Step in the 
Mechanics of Merchandising 


Ir ISN'T NEWS 
to say that offset lithography fills 
a definite need in the field of print- 
ing, especially for advertising lit- 
erature, nor to enumerate the 
advantages of this process. It is 
news, I believe, to announce the 
INTENSITONE process — a method 
by which striking, new effects can 
be produced by offset lithography. 


What Is Intensitone? 
INTENSITONE is in effect a de lure 
version of the already highly de- 
veloped offset process, although its 
principle is a radical departure 
from the usual process employed. 
By its use a new intensity, finer 
detail, and sharper definition can 
be given to illustration—and a 
sharp, clear-cut black can be had for 
all type matter. 


A Highly Effective Piece 


Recently we produced an adver- 
tising piece in two colors for one 
of our customers, utilizing the rv- 
TENSITONE process. The piece is 
primarily an effect in black, the 
second color used merely as a back- 
ground. The faithfulness of the re- 
production of the photographic 
illustration is amazing in its detail, 
and the type matter stands out ina 
strong, deep black, an effect hith- 
erto unattainable by offset. 


By J. S. HEDGES, vice-President 


in Charge of the Offset Lithography 
Division of Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Compeny 


A New Note in Illustration 


We predict that INTENSITONE will 
be widely employed by advertisers 
whowish to project a photographic 
likeness of their product, for the 
most intricate shading in the pho- 
tograph copy (running from pale 
to intensive solids) finds a striking 
reproduction by this process. 


The Climax of Many Experiments 


For over six years the A. H. Kel- 
logg Company (division of Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson Company) has ex- 
perimented with the fundamental 
principle of INTENSITONE, but un- 
til recently the process has never 
been perfected. It is with great 
satisfaction that we now announce 
the successful adaptation of this 
new process to offset. 


Samples Are Available 


InTENSITONE being a thing that 
must be seen, and unadaptable to 
word description, we cordially in- 
vite requests for samples, and an 
opportunity for a more complete 
discussion of its application to your 
requirements. Address the A. H. 
Kellogg division of Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson Company, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Form Interstate Advertising 
. 
Company 

The Interstate Advertising Company, 
Inc., has been formed at Yankton, 
S. D. Richard S. Foxwell, formerly 
advertising director of the Dakota Fi- 
nance Corporation, is president of the 
new company. John it. Stilwill, for- 
merly with the Yankton Press and 
Dakotan, is general manager. 

The Dakota Finance Corporation has 
appointed the Iriterstate company to di- 
rect its advertising account, A special 
division of the new company will act 
as publishers’ representative of the Air 
Pilot. 


Appoint Thomas L. Emory 


Thomas L.. Emory, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed by Saturday Night, Detroit, as 
its representative on the Pacific Coast. 
The Aeronautical World, Journal of 
Commerce and The Pilot, both of Los 
Angeles, have. also appointed Thomas L. 
Emory as their representative in San 
Francisco and the Northwest. 


G. H. Sherwood with 
“Aviation Engineering” 


George H. Sherwood, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Aero Digest, New 
York, has joined the Bryan Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., of that city, as 
Eastern advertising manager of Avia- 
tion Engineering. 
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Merge as “Southern. Automo- 


° ’ 
tive Journal” 

The Southern Automotive Journal 
has been formed at Atlanta through the 
merger of the Southern Automotiry 
Dealer, of that city, and the Southu 
ern Automotive Journal, Dallas, Tex 
The new peas, which will appear 
with the September issue, will be pub 
lished by the W. R. C. Smith Publish- 
ing Company, which formerly published 
the Southern Automotive Dealer. E. A 
McGinty, formerly advertising manager 
of the Southwestern Automotive Journal 
is business manager of the new publica- 
tion. 


“Mosaics and Terrazzo,” New 
Publication 

Mosaics and Terrazzo is the name 
a a new trade paper published by the 
Gillette Publishing Company, Chicag 
The new paper is under the directic 
of J. M. Buckley, who continues als 
in charge of Tiles ‘and Tile Work, pul 
lished by the Gillette company. R. B 
Birch, Te is advertising manager of 
Mosaics and Terrazzo. 


Astoria, Oreg., Papers Merge 


The Astoria, Oreg., Morning Astoria 
and Evening Budget have consolidated 
and will be known hereafter as _ the 
Astorian-Budget. Arthur W. Stypes, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the newly combined paper. 











coupons. 











WHO? 


A leading corset manufacturer, using 
a fifteen-minute broadcast one morn- 
ing a week as a tie-up with his regular 
women’s magazine advertising, cred- 
ited radio with the biggest January 
and February business in his history. 
His cost per inquiry has been less 
than one-fifth the cost of magazine 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


10 High Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fisher Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A. T. Garrett with Herbert & 
Company 


Arthur T. Garrett has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of Her- 
bert & Company, distributor of Adapto 
changeable metal signs, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. He was, at one time, 
assistant advertising manager of the 
American Maultigraph Sales Company 
and later for many years was editor of 
“Timken Magazine,” house magazine of 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 


P. R. Manfré Forms Own 
Business at Philadelphia 


Philip R. Manfré, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Lester Piano Com 
panv, has formed his own advertising 
business at 1306 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, under the name of the Manfré 
Advertising Agency, Inc. His associates 
in the new company are Courtney , 
Franklin, vice-president, and David D 
Jacobs, secretary. 


To Represent Metropolitan 
Quality Group 


William R. Stewart, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa 
tive of the Metropolitan Quality Group. 
This group consists of the Pittsburgh 
Bulletin Index, the Saint Louis Town 

opics, the Los Angeles Script and the 
Seattle Midweek Town Crier. 


Machinery Account to 


Remington Agency 
The C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., manufacturers of spe- 
cial machinery, have appointed Wm. B. 
Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
ng account. Newspapers and direct 
will be used. 


Appoints S. E. Wardell Adver- 


tising Company 

duick Products, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
ufacturer of supplies for the plumb- 

ing industry, has appointed the S. E. 
rdell Advertising Company, New 

, to handle an advertising campaign 

g direct mail and business papers. 


S. Munson Joins R. J. 
Potts Agency 


M. &. Munson, formerly trade promo- 
tion manager in charge of advertising 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Com- 
iny, Kansas City, has joined R. J. 
tts & Company, advertising agency 
that city, as an account executive. 


Gerald Baker Joins Maish 
Agency 


Gerald Baker, formerly with Incor- 
porated Stores, in. an advertising and 
erchandisin, ‘capacity, has joined The 
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Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, 
advertising agency. 















RS o0 08 
Cosmetic .... 


Mail Order... 


Copy Writer-Merchandiser 
Now Available 


[ offer to a manufacturer of 
drugs, cosmetics, mail order spe- 
cialties or to an agency 
servicing such accounts, a mind 
and hand thoroughly trained in 
solving merchandising problems 
and in producing copy that selects 
its audience, interests them and 
instills the urge to buy. 
















Also capable of assuming com- 
plete charge of an advertising 
. or of managing 





department . 
an account. 






Nine years’ experience with an 
agency and two manufacturers, 
one of which has won world-wide 
sales of its product. 


Address “‘V,’’ Box 34, P. I. 








































Typography 


that calls atten- 
tion to the copy 
—not to the type. 

















ADVERTYPE 
Co., INC. : Typographers 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Phone: VANderbilt 0364-5-6-7 
Advcertype Your Advertising 
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Right-Hand Position 
Preferred 


G [ L B E RT P. Witiam H. Denney Co., Inc. 


New York 


F A R = A o | Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Several years ago, it seems to me, 
I read a most comprehensive article 
= ae INK concerning = 
i advantages 0 positions in media, 
Consulting that is, the petgene why a_ back 
eover is preferable to an inside 
& Typographer cover, an inside cover to text es, 
right hand pages as against left 
hand pages, and so on. I believe 
the article dealt with statistics, and 
DESIGNER OF possibly was illustrated, but I am 
not certain about the illustrations 

at this time. 

MAGAZ | N ES If it is at all ope: to discover 
the exact issue t article appeared 
in, and if you have run any others 
NEWSPAPERS since then that escaped me, I will 
be very happy to get copies of those 
issues or reprints of those articles 
for some statistical work in connec- 


e tion with one of our accounts. 
Paut A, Bennett. 





A GREAT many studies of the 
value of position have been 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
made, particularly by various ad- 


GRAYBAR BLDG ‘NEW YORK vertising classes in wumniversities. 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 5318 Many of these studies are based on 
the familiar procedure of having a 
class in advertising leaf through 
ae —————_ | several periodicals and then, a day 


A CONTACT AND SALES MAN or two later, note down the adver- 
i The re- 


tisements they remember. 

WITH A RESEARCH MIND sults of these studies have been 
various charts to prove that a 
OR right-hand page is worth so much 
more than a left-hand page (or 
A RESEARCH MAN WITH vice versa) and so on down to the 
comparative value of a double-page 
SALES ABILITY spread in color and a one-inch ad- 
vertisement, bottom of column, 
We are creating a new position page 

in our organization for such a Somehow it seems to us that all 
type of man. We prefer a man of these studies overlook one basic 
of experience and maturity, point, that a good advertisement is 
although the experience may a good advertisement no matter on 
not have been in this exact what page of a publication it ap- 
field. Such a man can make pears. If Henry Ford, Walter 
of the position what he will. Chrysler, William Wrigley or any 
<a other philanthropist you may care 
Please reply by letter, giving to name were to advertise tomor- 
all details of experience and row that he was about to give 
aim. This will be confidential. away $1,000,000 to the first five 


We Also Desire TO Add To Our | ™en who called at his office, his 
Staff Of Loca] Field Investigators | ™¢ssage would be read whether it 
Situated Throughout The Country. | 4S 4 double-page spread or a one- 
inch reverse plate. This may be 

ARNOLD RESEARCH SERVICE | 2" extreme instance but it will do 
S West 45th to illustrate the point. F 

4 est Street An official of Corot Limited of 


New York, N. Y. London, writing in Advertisers’ 
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Weekly, an English periodical, said | 


recently : 

“I have frequently found that 
solus positions in newspapers and 
other media, on right-hand pages, 
amongst most interesting editorial 
matter, have brought less business, 


yery often, than a similar space, | 
similarly filled, on a left-hand page | 


in the middle of a column sur- 
rounded by two other columns of 
advertisements.” 


One of the most vexatious prob- | 


lems facing the publisher today is 


that of proving to advertisers that | 


perhaps the gentleman from Corot’s 
said something worth reading. The 
clamor for right-hand pages far 
exceeds that for good seats on the 
aisle for Saturday night and goes 
to the excess at times of such 
specifications as that recently re- 
ceived by a publisher of our ac- 
quaintance. The order was for a 
spread and the advertiser in no un- 
certain terms requested a right- 
hand position. 

We are wholly in sympathy with 
advertisers who demand right-hand 
pages. They are following their 
own lights in that interesting na- 
tional pastime of getting the most 
for one’s money. Unfortunately, 
publications have to have left-hand 
pages and must fill some of those 
with advertising. Fortunately, the 
only tests that really count, those 
which are made on the balance 
sheet, have proved again and again 
that a good advertisement, placed 
on a left-hand page will outpull a 
poor advertisement on a right-hand 
page and will pull equally in the 
collar with a good advertisement 
that has been favored by the make- 
up man with a right-hand position. 

[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoint Walker-Rackliff 

a] 

Company 
Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc., Oak- 
ville, Conn., manufacturer of garden 
shears, has appointed The alker- 
Rackliff Company, New Haven, Conn., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Hardware papers and 
lirect mail will be used. 
_The Keeney Manufacturing Company. 
Newington, Oue.. ., Suneeeteser of 
plumbers’ supplies, has also appointed 
the Walker-Rackliff agency to direct its 
udvertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 
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A paying 


business 


wants a 
partner 


Just 8 months ago I bought 
out a small paint manufactur- 
ing business in New York. It 
was operating at a loss of 
thousands a month. In spite 
of all the depression and hard 
times I was able to bring the 
business out of the red—not 
far out, it’s true, but defi- 
nitely in black figures. I 
learned how to sell paint in 
my former connection. Have 
not spent a dollar on adver- 
tising yet. 


All my personal capital used 
up and need about $12,000 
more to enlarge operations. 
If you have all or only part 
of this capital write me. I 
won't call on you unless in- 
vited to. If you are suitable 
you could take active part in 
making this a “sweet busi- 
ness.” Otherwise will give a 
real stake to 2 or 3 silent 
partners. 


Address “‘R,”’ Box 31 
Printers’ Ink 
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According to 
S. C. Bell, field 
manager of the 

Good Ice-O-Matic di- 
vision of the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation, more 
care should be exercised in select- 
ing a small town dealer than a big 
city dealer. Basing his remark on 
his experiences with both classes, 
Mr. Bell says: “The dealer in the 
more limited market must be a bet- 
ter merchant to make money.” 

This is correct. But it is equally 
true that the small dealer when he 
is good, is good indeed. Anyway, 
just because he isn’t large, he 
should not be denied a full oppor- 
tunity to develop. 

Printers’ INK has done its full 
share in spreading the now more or 
less generally accepted idea that 
there are too many retailers and 
that the manufacturer is only 


If He’s Good, 
He’s Very 
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throwing good money after bad 
when he keeps on trying to develop 
those that are plainly not sus- 
ceptible or able. 

Nevertheless, this thought, in 
spite of its undisputed soundness, 
may be carried too far. 

It frequently comes about, as 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation is proud to testify, that 
the small dealer represents a rela- 
tively more prosperous tie-up for 
the manufacturer than the large 
one. 

This company has a dealer in a 
little Kentucky town of 800 in- 
habitants who sold ten Ice-O-Matic 
machines the very first month he 
had the line. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many large deal- 
ers in towns ten or twenty times 
that size could do as well. 

Some manufacturers, either be- 

cause of a superiority complex or 
a memory of burned fingers, seem 
to be inclined to give up the small 
town dealer as a bad job. Inas 
much as 25 per cent of the retailers 
now in business sell approximately 
75 per cent of all merchandise 
distributed, manufacturers are more 
and more inclined to exert their 
efforts upon the 25 per cent and let 
the rest go hang. With certain 
reservations, they are not alto- 
gether wrong in their conclusion. 
But why do they seem to think that 
the smaller towns are not well 
represented in the 25 per cent? 
_ Inefficient and impossible retail- 
ing is by no means a matter of 
geography. There are more un- 
profitable retail accounts in the 
cities than in the small towns—the 
reason being, of course, that there 
are more retail accounts of all 
kinds in the cities. From a stand- 
point of potentialities both classes 
of dealers are essentially the sam« 
and the more or less arbitrary di- 
vision of 75 and 25 holds good re- 
gardless of the size of the com- 
munity. 

There ought to be a thought here 
for those manufacturers who, 
while looking with longing eyes at 
the small town and rural market, 
seem to think it is unattainable be- 
cause of the alleged incapacity of 
the small town retailer. There are 
literally thousands who are as able 
as the jewel Mr. Bell’s company 
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found in the little Kentucky town. 
Why do not more manufacturers 
regard them as worth going after 
in an ambitious way? 


Sales All good sales 

managers are 
and the doubtless study- 
Census ing the reports 
concerning the findings of the 1930 
census, for the trend of population 
is not what it was ten years ago. 
It is surprising to discover, for in- 
stance, that below the Mason and 
Dixon line there are numerous 
towns that have gained a 75 per 
cent increase in population as 
against a bare 4 and 5 per cent in 
communities that have been re- 
garded as far more promising, and 
that there are now in the South 
cities of a respectable size where a 
few years ago there were little 
more than a sleepy village. 

There was a time when the 
South was no better than a Sahara 
desert so far as sales were con- 
cerned, and on many sales maps 
it was not even considered when 
the red and blue pins were inserted. 

That situation is changed now, 
and the development of cheap 
water power, resulting in plentiful 
and low-priced electric power, has 
been an elixir that is filling the 
South with expanding industrial 
towns armed with an enhanced pur- 
chasing power. From Virginia, 
reaching down in a wide curve to 
Texas, there are States that have 
been for several years building 
splendid automobile roads, improv- 
ing their farms, opening new 
schoolhouses, and otherwise letting 
in the light and air of growth. 

This is an area that will bear 
watching, for the company is al- 
ways held in the most respect and 
regard that gets into a community 
while it is young and develops 
along with it. The South may re- 
main predominantly agricultural, 
requiring those articles useful to 
farmers and farming communities, 
but its industrial side is developing 
with astonishing rapidity, and the 
character of the commodities it re- 
quires is undergoing a consequent 
change. 

_ The 1930 census, as soon as its 
hgures and findings are compietely 
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reported, is certain to alter many 
advertising and sales plans and 
schedules, and selling organizations 
should be watching for it. 


Tolerance ‘Will the List 
in Price eventually 


come to be with- 

Marketing ot meaning in 
the passenger car business?” That 
question introduces, in Automotive 
Industries, a rather gloomy edito- 
rial survey of the price situation in 
automobiles. 

Basically—although the editorial 
isn’t quite so blunt—the industry is 
engaged in a never-ending, price- 
cutting war. Why and wherein? 
Because, although every company 
in the quantity-production class 
publicly makes known the list 
prices of all its models, used-car 
allowances, figured at as many dif- 
ferent rates as there are dealers in 
business, operate to erase, virtually, 
any semblance of standardization. 
Frankly, the list price is merely a 
starting point for dickering; and, 
accordingly, it is placed high 
enough to give the dealer leeway. 

To what ultimate end? 

By an odd coincidence, the an- 
swer to that question is suggested 
by the first sentence on another 
page in the same publication—in 
an article discussing an entirely 
different subject. The sentence 
reads: 

“During the last few months 
there has been noted increasing in- 
terest in the question of the adop- 
tion of standard systems of toler- 
ances.” 

Tolerances. On his manufactur- 
ing side, the maker of automobiles 
well knows what tolerances are. 
They are expressions of scientific 
measurement. 

On the factory side of his busi- 
ness, the manufacturer holds tol- 
erances to thousandth parts of an 
inch. On the marketing side, it 
seems, the limit is the sky. 

In the factory, tolerances must 
be allowed to the end that pistons 
may slide in cylinders and shafts 
may revolve in bearings. On the 
marketing side, tolerance might 
well be abolished; for already, as 
the trade-in car bears mute but 
vicious evidence, there has been 
altogether too much tolerance, 
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Stabilizing The Studebaker 


orporation has 
Employment a plan of varia- 


tion of operating hours which, in 
addition to stabilizing the earning 
power of the picked men who 
work it, does away with some of 
the deadly monotony that the ma- 
chine age has been accused of 
causing. 

In response to a request from 
Printers’ INK to describe his plan, 
A. R. Erskine, president of the 
company, replied as follows: 

“Our plan is simply to adopt a 
standardized working force for the 
different departments comprised of 
the picked men, and to work the 
force as a unit every day whatever 
number of hours is required to get 
out the production schedule of the 
day, whether it be six hours, eight 
hours or twelve hours. We give 
all of our men work for the same 
number of hours, rather than giv- 
ing some of them eight hours and 
others none. We are varying the 
operating hours rather than the 
working force. Rather than a 
standard forty-four-hour week, for 
example, we may have a thirty- 
hour week for our standard force 
in months of depression, but in big 
months we might have a fifty or a 
fifty-four-hour week with the same 
force. 

“By this method we hope to 
give a man approximately 2,000 
hours of work a year which he 
would have on a standard eight- 
hour day provided he worked 250 
full days in a year. If we can do 
this he will make as much money 
by the irregular hours as he would 
by the standardized hours, and we 
will accomplish something toward 
stabilizing employment in our fac- 
tory.” 

Mr. Erskine has made one point 
clear which was not previously 
brought out. Operating hours are 
actually varied rather than men in 
proportion to the requirements of 
the production schedule. 

The individuals who are at work 
are thus not only assured of future 
employment at their regular rate 
of wages, which banishes their fear 
of a layoff at any time, or a loss of 
purchasing power, but also each 
one gets the benefit of irregularity 
in labor. 
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Nothing is so sure of killing 
initiative and joy in work as the 
same schedule of hours day in day 
out. 

This fact has long been recog- 
nized by such creative workers as 
artists, poets and other writers and 
professional men, but the factory 
worker, except in rare instances of 
specially favored craftsmen, has 
been deprived of any possible 
variation. 

The monotony of the machine 
processes and its effect upon the 
mentality and spirit of workers is 
one of the things most attacked by 
those who dislike the machine age. 

It has been said that eventually 
such monotony will produce a race 
of Robots without soul or imagi- 
nation. 

Here, in the logical Studebaker 
plan, adopted primarily as a means 
of stabilizing employment in off 
times, we have a hint of what 
might be accomplished to kill off 
the deadening effects of monotony, 
and at the same time balance pro- 
duction against demand instead of 
having these two departments of 
the business run off by themselves 
without relation to each other. 

The idea of the picked force 
which will work hard when the 
work is at hand and taper off effort 
when it is possible, is a mighty 
interesting one. 

Our race is machine ridden. 

Men grow old too fast. They 
could all do better work, have a 
better time accomplishing it and 
live longer, if it were possible to 
rest in between the times of great 
effort. At the end of each year 
they would have the same amount 
of money and be much improved in 
health and spirit. 


F. H. Deane with Apco Press 


Frank H. Deane, formerly with th: 


Livermore & 
idence, R. I., 
Frank H, 


Knight Company, Prov- 
and, more recently, with 
Jones, Boston advertising 
agency, has joined The Apco Press 
Providence, as a member of the sales 
and service department. 


J. T. Lyons with Baltimore 
Radio Station 


J. Thomas Lyons, former 
of the Baltimore News, has been ap 
pointed commercial manager of radio 
station WCAO, of that city: 


»ublisher 
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Advertising Club News 


Succeeds N. W. Barnes as 
A.F.A,. Research Bureau Head 


Nathaniel W. Barnes has resigned 
as director of the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, effective September 
15, and will be succeeded by Alfred T. 
Falk, who has been a member of the 
Bureau staff since February. 

Plans have been made, according to 
Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
Affiliation, for widening the scope of 
the Bureau. In addition to carrying out 
plans, formulated during the last three 
years for ee | with and supple- 
menting the work o ae research 
agencies and institutions engaged in 
teaching advertising and the issemina- 
tion of established facts about advertis- 
ing to meet unwarranted criticism, the 
Bureau in the future will undertake 
original research work. 

Mr. Falk joined the Bureau after ten 
years as director of research for the 
Gordon-Van Tine Company, Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Barnes has been director of 
the Bureau since its organization three 
years ago and previously had been asso- 
ciate professor of marketing at the 
University of Chicago School of Com- 
merce and Administration. 


Cleveland Club Has Golf 
Tournament 


Charles McGrath won the Wilbur H. 
Hyde championship cup at the recent 
golf tournament of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club with a low gross of 79. 
Clay Reely and B. L. Boykin took sec- 
ond and third with 83 and 85, respec- 
tively. W. A. eaver and R. A. 
Ferguson won first and second low 
medal with scores of 67 and 68. Ira 
Cope, E. L. Weber and Ed Kazhal tied 
for third with scores of 71. 

In the blind par event E. C. Seitz, 

» Albers, David Benjamin and 
Harry Cross tied with scores of 79. 
A. I. Bradley and R. A. Morman took 
first and second low gross, first nine 
tieing at 43. J. E. Robinson, Roland 
White and Vernon Dilley tied on the 
second nine with scores of 41. 


Club Holds Annual Hukilau 
The Honolulu Advertising Club held 
its annual hukilau at Waimanalo on 
August 24. A hukilau is a fish party. 
Members and guests all took a hand 
in ag in the nets in Hawaiian 
fashion, then trying to get a fish. Those 
not fortunate in getting a fish from 
the net found one waiting for them in 
the fish bake which followed. 
a. 


MacManus to Open Fall 
Season for Adcraft Club 


The Adcraft Club of Detroit will re- 
sume its weekly luncheon meetings, 
following the summer “ vacation, on 
September 19. Theodore F. MacManus, 
president of MacManus, Inc., will be 
the speaker. 
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New York Club Host to 
French Flyers 


day after their arrival in 
New York, completing the first direct 
flight from Paris to New York, Captain 
Dieudonné Coste and his co-pilot, Maurice 
Bellonte, were the honored guests of the 
Advertising Club of New York at a 
luncheon, Grover A. Whalen acting as 
toastmaster. 

This luncheon adds one more to the 
list of welcomes which the New York 
club has tendered to those who have dis 
tinguished themselves in the field of fily- 
ing. The club has previously been host 
to Commander Byrd, Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
commander of the Graf Zeppelin, and 
to Baron von Huenefeld, Major James 
Fitzmaurice and Captain Hermann Koehl, 
the Bremen flyers. 

. 6 2 


Milline Club Formed at San 
Francisco 


The Milline Club has been formed ; 
San Francisco, with a membership re- 
cruited from the younger men engaged 
in advertising and allied businesses in 
that city. Mac Campbell, of Erwi: 
Wasey & Company, is president; R. S. 
Nicholson, M. C. Mogensen & Con 
yany, sSecretary-treasurer, and Ralph 
‘ambert, Emil Brisacher & Staff, pro 
gram chairman. The club will meet on 
the first and third Tuesday of each 
month. 


On the 


* * * 
New York Sales Managers to 
Resume Meetings 


The Sales Managers Club of New 
York will resume its program for the 
coming season, with a meeting to be 
held at the New York Advertising Club 
on September 19. The annual outing 
of the Sales Managers Club will be held 
at the Pomonok Club, Flushing, Long 
er any Y., on September 23. Golf, 
bridge and tennis tournaments are in- 
cluded in the plans for the outing. 


Appoints Dunham, Young- 


green, Lesan 

The National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of Nesco stoves, ranges and 
heaters and galvanized ware, has placed 
its advertising account with The Dun- 
ham, Younggreen, Lesan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. The Graver 
Tank & Manufacturing Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., has also appointed th’s 
agency to handle its advertising « 
count, 


Heads Atlantic Coast Fisheries 


Harden F. Taylor, formerly vice-pres- 


ident of the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Company, New York, bes been elected 
president. He succeeds F. W. Bryce, re- 
signed. 
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This Matter of Paying 
Salesmen 


Moser & Corins, Brown & Lyon, Inc. 
Utica, Be 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: - 
Will you please send us a list 
of articles which have enguased in 
Printers’ Inx and in RINTERS 
Ink MontTHLY on compensation 
plans for salesmen? — : 
We are particularly interested in 
plans for salesmen selling to in- 


dustry. . 
We shall appreciate any help that 


you cam give us. 
J. N. Brown. 


Oe of the most concise and at 
the same time most compre- 
hensive series of articles we have 
published on the subject of sales- 
men’s compensation was that of 
four written by C. K. Woodbridge 
which commenced in PRINTERS’ 
Inx, August 7, 1930, and was con- 
tinued until the issue of August 28. 
This series covered the subject 
from preliminaries through actual 
methods and concluded with con- 
siderations of future methods. In 
addition to this series, the Print- 
ers’ INK Publications have carried 
fifty-nine other articles on this sub- 
ject since 1926. 

A list of these articles is avail- 
able for those who would like to 
have it. 

In times of business depression, 
as Mr. Woodbridge points out, the 
subject of salesmen’s compensation 
receives an unusual amount of at- 
tention and this is reflected in the 
inquiries received during the last 
few months by Printers’ Inx. It 
is a sad commentary on the busi- 
ness acumen of certain sales ex- 
ecutives that often their interest in 
the subject is based largely on an 
effort to reduce the amounts they 
are paying the salesmen. What 
they are rgally seeking is some 
method of chiseling salesmen’s 
compensation the while they try to 
prove to the salesmen that the new 
plan really means greatly increased 
Income, 

On the other hand there are cer- 
tain executives who believe that a 
business depression marks the end 
of the cycle and use the occasion to 
make a careful study of compensa- 
tion plans with the idea of arriving 
at a system which will give both 
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the manufacturer and his salesmen 
the maximum of benefit. After all, 
this is the only really satisfactory 
type of compensation plan and it is 
the ideal toward which all sales 
executives should work.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


G. N. Lamb to Join Flexwood 


Company 

George N. Lamb has resi as sec- 
retary of the American Walnut Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, to become 
treasurer, sales manager and member 
of the board of directors of The Flex- 
wood Company, of that city. The firm 
is manufacturer of a new-process wood 
veneer. 

Burdett Green, assistant secretary of 
the American Walnut Manufacturers 
Association for the last year and a 
half, succeeds Mr. Lamb as secretary 
of that organization. These changes are 
effective October 1. 


To Publish “Radio Sales and 


° 99 
Service 

A new monthly business paper to be 
known as Radio Sales and Service will 
be published at Chicago, beginning with 
an October issue. The new publication 
will be pocket-size and will cover the 
field of radio dealers and servicemen. 
Headquarters of Radio Sales and Service 

are at 549 West Washington Street. 


To Direct Riehle Brothers 


Testing Machine Sales 

R. G. Clark has been appointed sales 
manager of the Riehle Brothers Testing 
Machine Company, Philadelphia. He 
was formerly with the Earl Buckley 
Organization, of that city, and previ- 
ously had been with The Eugene Mc- 
Guckin Company, advertising agency. 


Joins Buckley, Dement & 
Company 


Dean  Buterbaugh, until recently 
owner of the Westmoreland Publicity 
Service and engaged in general adver- 
tising work at trobe, Pa., has joined 
the merchandising staff of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago, direct- 
mail advertising. 


Now with Doremus Los 
Angeles Office 


George Lynn, who has been on the 
copy staff of Doremus & Company at 
San Francisco, is now with the 

geles office of that agency. 


Appoints J. J. Gibbons Agency 
W. A. Rigney & Gompeny, Led. Mon- 


treal, has appointed the office at that 
city of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster believes that 
the apogee of something or 
other has been reached in a recent 
advertisement for Schrafft’s can- 
dies. 
Picture a full-page advertise- 
ment, a long illustration on the left- 





hand side of the page, showing a 
back, very décolleté, of what we are 
to assume is a beautiful woman. 
Whether John Lagatta drew it or 
not, it is a Lagatta back—if you 
know what we mean. The headline 
beside this picture reads: “That In- 
describable Something.” Then the 
story is told—to the effect that 
beauty cannot be adequately defined 
by words, and, so the advertise- 
ment says, neither can taste—it, 
too, is an indescribable something.” 
Which means that Schrafft’s can- 
dies have an “indescribable some- 
thing.” You get it, finally, you get 


it. 

The Schoolmaster is not one to 
pass up a good back, but in looking 
at this one it suddenly came to him 
that here was a new way to say 


“Quality”—by the use of Jt. Qual- 
ity has It—no, Jt has quality—well, 
then, maybe quality ts It. My, this 
is getting involved! 

Well, the story is told. Let the 
Class do the rest. Must the School- 
master always draw the moral? 

. * . 


There are any number of ways 
in which a dealer who has bought 
a bill of goods can be sold and re- 
sold; convinced over and over again 
that he has acted wisely in buying 
these particular goods. 

Every communication, whether it 
comes from the credit department 
or the advertising department or 
the sales department, should be so 
worded as to make the dealer feel 
that his order has been appreciated 
and that he has acted wisely. 

The Schoolmaster has in front 
of him an example of what one of 
our large advertisers is doing 
along this line. It is a folder that 
is enclosed in the large envelope 
which contains window display ma- 
terial to be used in connection with 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Gillette spe- 
cial deal. The folder contains pic- 
tures of suggested ways in which 
the material may be used, but, in 
addition, it re-sells the dealer on 
his purchase. Perhaps he agreed 
to take the goods and co-operate 
some days or weeks ago. and in the 
meantime has cooled off a bit—the 
salesman’s convincing arguments 
may be partly forgotten. But he is 
bound to regain some of his enthu- 
siasm when he reads, as he unpacks 
the display material : 

“Mr. Retailer : 

“You bought the Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream, Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream, Handy Grip Shaving Stick 
and the New Gillette Razor and 
Blade Free Offer. 

“This is the best value that you 
have ever been able to present to 
your customers. Everybody wants 
the new Gillette Razor. No cus- 
tomer of yours can fail to be 
pleased with either Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream, Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream, or Colgate’s Handy Grip 
Shaving Stick. It is the most per- 
fect combination ever conceived. 
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e OF HE strongest tie-up between 
a advertising and distribution! And the price of it within the 
lope reach of every national advertiser! 

ma- Picture, over dealers’ doors, your well-known name ot 
one trade-mark in the brilliance of Flexlume neon tubing or 
pic- other illuminations perfected by Flexlume. New dis- 
hich tinction for your dealer outlets . . . thousands of the 

» in unknown readers of your ads made known con- 

ol sumers of your products or service! 

rate Enlist Flexlume’s twenty years of electrical 

the advertising experience. Write for details of 

-the our dealer-advertiser electric display re- 

~ sale, rental or loan plan. FLexLuME 


CorPORATION, 1071 Military Road, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Factories also in To- 
ronto, Can., Atlanta, Ga., Kansas 

City, Mo. and Houston, Tex. 


hu- 


SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 
WW CHIEF CITIES OF 
U S. AND CANADA 


NEON TUBE 
RAISED GLASS 
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A copy man 
who’s no copy cat 
wants to work for you 


New ideas that are apropos; powerful 
lines in logical sequence; phrases and 
sentences that shine out from cold type 
like the North Star in the cold Arctic— 
these things you want from a copy man. 

Here is no armchair conjurer of mer- 
chandising ideas. In his six years since 
college he has been esman and sales 
manager, advertiser and advertising man- 
ager. e knows the grief of spending 
money that does not come back and the 
joy of successful accomplishment. Walk- 
ing and talking to get the right copy 
ideas hold no horrors for him. 

But during those six years he has been 
writing, ever writing—direct mail, news- 
paper and magazine advertising on ac- 
counts large and small; general and bus- 
iness magazine articles; a apacpeges bus- 
iness column; publicity, fiction. For two 

ears he freelanced copy to agencies in 

ew York—and made money at it. Most 
recently he was a writer on the staff of 
one of the world’s greatest advertising 
men—and that last job is his best refer- 
ence. 

He knows he can earn better than a 
hundred a week. But more important 
to him is to like the outfit and the men 
he’s working with. Would you like to 
have a talk with this writer? 


Address “‘Z,” Box 27, Printers’ Ink 








EXPORT SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


With successful manufacturing 
and sales experience in United 
States of America and Europe, 
is interested in: 
Making surveys. 
Opening up new markets. 
Introducing new products. 
Organizing agencies. 
Organizing and operating an 
European office or factory. 


Closing special deals and ar- 
ranging finances in connec- 
tion with same. 


Settling disputes. 


Disposing of large surpluses 
of merchandise. 


In view of advertisers’ knowledge 
of European methods, market re- 
quirements and financial experi- 
ence, this man would be a_valu- 
able asset to a concern wishing 
quick results for a special visit 
or a permanent connection. 


Address “Q,” Box 30 
Printers’ Ink 
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“You are assured full profit and 
rapid turnover. Your investment 
is released quickly. You need only 
to follow these proven suggestions 
for displaying this great value—” 

The rest of the brief text deals 
with suggestions for hurrying the 
sales of this deal along. 

It’s a small thing, but most im- 
portant, this idea of following 


through on every sale. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster wonders how 
many members of the Class are as 
well acquainted with the weather 
man as they should be. The man 
who tells us whether we should take 
our umbrella or our snowshoes to 
the office tomorrow has been made 
a member of the advertising and 
sales departments of quite a num- 
ber of national advertisers within 
the last few years, but there are 
still a number of advertis:rs who 
have not made his acquaintance 
and who probably could benefit by 
so doing. 

The Schoolmaster doesn’t have 
to tell how great an influence the 
weather has on sales of most prod- 
ucts. Freezing weather may bring 
a grin of anticipation to the ice 
skate manufacturer, but you can’t 
expect the outboard motor maker 
to join him in his glee. Neither, 
of course, can do anything about 
the weather—that is they can’t 
change the seasons. But they can 
anticipate the weather and sched- 
ule their advertising and sales ef- 
forts accordingly. 

The makers of anti-freeze solu- 
tions have gone to the weather man 
for help for a number of years 
He tells them a day or two in ad 
vance when a cold snap may be 
expected and advertising schedules 
are planned for release according 
to his information. 

One of. the most recent adver- 
tisers to call in the weather man 
for help is the Perfection Stove 
Company. This yéar it is suggest- 
ing to dealers that they use its 
“Weather Campaign Plan” to boost 
their sales. “Every forecast of 
disagreeable weather,” it says, in 
announcing this plan, “can make 
extra money for you.” 

The weather is probably the 
most serious of all sales obstacles; 
but, contrary to general belief, 
there is much that can -be done 
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20 Years of Printers’ Ink in 
New Zealand a a & =& & 


“Our Printers’ Ink files date back twenty years—a long time in the 
history of advertising and of our business which was established 
in 1891. 
“The books are frequently used for reference by the members of 
our staff who find them valuable to study advertising successes in 
other countries, and to compare foreign ideas and experiences with 
our own although, as the saying goes, human nature is the same 
the world over, yet temperamental differences between people raise 
constant and intriguing problems for the agency that wishes to 
render utmost services. 
“For current use we subscribe to Printers’ Ink for our four offices 
in this Dominion.” 

The Charles Haines Advertising Agency, Ltd. 

Maurice Hurst, Director 


+444444444 4446444 4 4 4 4 4 4+ 4 
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An advertising 
and sales promotion manager 
wants a good, hard job 


He believes that the title of Sales Pro- 
motion Manager was invented when the 
advertising man fell down. An advertis- 
ing manager, he says, should completely 
fill the space between sales department 
and advertising agency. He thinks that 
an advertising manager should be able 
to do all that work which lies between— 
the sales manager can’t be bothered with 
it and the agency can’t handle it econom- 
ically. Such a liaison officer between 
sales and advertising must be an able 
writer, a shrewd buyer, a creating work- 
ing executive; he should know how the 

esmen and the account executive do 
their jobs. 


Here’s a man whose experience and 
ability fit him for this work. A na- 
tionally famous merchandising authority 
called him one of New York’s ten best 
direct mail copywriters. He has sold 
and been sales manager. For over three 
years he sat * the advertiser’s side of 
the desk. an account executive he 
saw the third “side of the selling triangle. 


He’s not afraid to go out in the field 
and prove or disprove his ideas in ad- 
vance. He’s a college man and under 
thirty but into those years he has 
crowded much experience and more 
study. He wants to sink his teeth into 
a hard job of working with agency and 
sales department, farming leads, writing 
copy (a house organ, perhaps?), making 

lans that hit the brass tack on the head, 
uying printing and art, helping to get 
more concrete results from your adver- 
tising—and all within the appropriation. 
Ever ready to be shown—and sometimes 
shown w he wants the opportunity to 
talk with a manufacturer or two who 
need a hardheaded, hardworking, hard- 
hitting, creating executive to make ad- 
vertising and selling pull together. 


Address “Y,” Box 26, Printers’ Ink 


About Good Sales Letters .. . 


when I write a letter I aim to make it bright, 
easy-to-read and interesting. But I never lose 
sight of the fact that a letter is a SALES- 
on paper . and must have person- 
ality and horsepower to make it effective. 
If your sales are less than they ought to be 
. . « if you are puzzled over your sales prob- 
lems . . . then it would pay you to learn more 
about letters and literature that bring back 
what they go after. My services are offered to 
7a interested in direct results. 
. F. Boreland, 1776 Broadway, New York City 


OF SELLING by using Direct Mail 
—Letters. Post Cards, 

Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., 
ete. Postage and The Mailbag—monthly 
magazine—published continuously since 
1915—1is entirely devoted to Direct Mail 
oprertictes and Selling. Tells how to re- 
selling cost. Full of sound business 
ideas. information and facts. es @ year. 
At end of year, we return 00 if you 
are not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 
Pestage and Mailbag, 68 35th St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
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about it. Use the weather man, for 
one thing. 
* * 

Profits, so the Schoolmaster is 
frequently told these days, are 
harder to get in many lines than 
they once were. And the School- 
master knows that this is true. It 
was with considerable astonish 
ment, therefore, that he read two 
recent business-paper advertise- 
ments in which the advertisers 
boasted of the fact that they mradk 
no profit at all on the particular 
items that were being advertised. 

“The jobber makes a profit, the 
retailer makes a profit, but we are 
not even breaking even,” one of 
these manufacturers proclaimed. 

The Schoolmaster has read the 
rest of the advertisement carefully, 
and, franklv. he doesn’t quite un- 
derstand what the advertiser will 
gain by this strategy. Evidently 
he expects to sell other members 
of the line at a profit; but the item 
that is to be featured in the com- 
pany’s consumer advertising and 
that is featured to the dealers is 
this non-profit one. 

The other advertiser pursues 
similar tactics, with the exception 
that he is not going to feature the 
loss-leader in consumer advertising 
He does, however, suggest that 
dealers feature it in their window 
displays. 

And both of these companies ar« 
reporting lower profits for this year 
than last. 

. * a. 

Embedded in a radio address of 
Census Director William M. 
Steuart on “What Are the People 
Doing for a Living?” is an off- 
cial concession that, to many an 
advertiser, must have sounded dis- 
tinctly obvious and overdue, not to 
say ex post facto. 

Dissecting the census statistics, 
Dr. Steuart revealed that of the 
75,000,000 of us Americans who 
are between sixteen and sixty- 
four and out of jail, 37,000,000 are 
girls and women; and of. these, 
about 10,000,000 are engaged in 
“ ‘gainful’ occupations, most of 
them receiving wages or salaries.” 
In addition to these, however—and 
note Uncle Sam’s habitual demar- 
cation—the figures concede that 
“there are, perhaps, 23,000,000 
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housewives engaged in the work of 
keeping their own homes.” 

Warming somewhat to his sub- 
ject, Dr. Steuart told the micro- 
phone : 

“Women are now engaging more 
actively in industry, trade and of- 
fice work than ever before in the 
history of the country.” Even in 
the census bureau itself they out- 
number men by more than two to 
one, and there are “other activi- 
ties in which women excel, and 
they are an increasingly important 
factor in the earning capacity of 
the people.” ’ 

And then casting all restraint, as 
one might say, to the ether, the 
doctor went on: “I must not over- 
look the unremunerated work done 
by women in the home, the cook- 
ing, washing, ironing, mending and 
housework carried on without any 
pecuniary reward. It is true that 
in the census heretofore, these 
women have never been given any 
occupational classification; but in 
the census just taken they will, for 
the first time, be listed as home- 
makers.” 

* 7 * 


And thus does constituted au- 
thority emerge into enlightenment ; 
thus does our Government take the 
stand, four-squarely and  flat- 
footedly, that Mrs. John J. Per- 
capita, who runs a house, three 
children, a radio, a vacuum cleaner, 
a refrigerator, a washing machine 
and a husband, has a job. 

Very likely the detailed census 
figures will tell advertisers certain 
facts that they don’t already know. 
But when the census bureau pro- 
claims its discovery of the house- 
wife and concedes her an official 
recognition, the advertiser’s inter- 
est is likely to lapse; for he’s 
hearing something that he learned 
with his advertising ABC's. Not 
only has the housewife a job. 
She’s purchasing agent and she 
runs the works in the oldest and 
vastest of all the older and bigger 
enterprises—the home. Twenty- 
three millions of her? There isn’t 
a manufacturer in America, from 
the one who makes alphabet soup 
to the one who makes zinc, who 
doesn’t wish she were twice as 
numerous, 
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To an‘Executive Who 
Is Moving Ahead 


..- Regardless 


A young man of twenty-nine wants to 
join a large firm in New York City that is 
going forward—and needs somebody 
with a knowledge of practical market- 
ing to help them. 


As Director of Marketing with a nation- 
ally known manufacturer of building 
materials, it was his job to locate the 
people who could buy the goods, find 
new places where they could be used, 
discover how the prospect bought, and 
when, and why, and generally work out 
effective appeals and short cuts in get- 
ting orders. Sales were increased from 
$990,000 to $2,750,000 in two years 
with this firm. 


Prior to this, he helped to market a 
woman's style accessory in which sales 
had been declining for years. A study 
of the buyers’ tastes and a clear picture 
of the dealers’ views, plus an idea that 
“sparked,” were the basis of a 225% 
gain in orders over three years. 
Just now he is working in Chicago, but 
there are important reasons why it is 
necessary for him to come to New York. 
He would take a moderate salary to start, 
if the job looked like it could be made 
to produce a bigger one later. 

Address “A,” Box 176, Printers’ Ink 

231 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Write for details on ow 


Tested 
Display Plan 


It assures sales results 
for you 


Neighborhood Stores 
Display Service, Inc. 
508 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Wl. 
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A NATIONAL SALES 
ORGANIZATION WANTED 


We have developed and are increas- 
ing our sales at present on an article 
of great service in the domestic, in- 
dustrial and scientific fields. We have 
now developed a similiar device, to 
be operated electrically. It is more 
convenient, more substantial and of 
greater service. 
sales possibilities will be far 
greater because of the increased con- 
venience in the scientific and indus- 
trial fields; particularly attractive to 
Utilities Companies ause of addi- 
tional use of current. The present 
mechanical design having been tested 
with increasing popularity for these 
recent years, it gives every indication 
of potential gross sales of a quarter 
to a half million dollars the next 
twelve months. 
We want to make connections with 
a national distributing organization 
who would consider the purchase of 
a reasonable minimum quantity in 
return for exclusive territory in the 
United States. Must be well equipped, 
A-1 rating, branch offices various parts 
of the country; financially able to 
thoroughly exploit the several large 
fields already opened up. They should 
have substantial sales accounts on 
non-conflicting lines, to which our 
number could be added with little ad- 
ditional sales expense. No commis- 
sion prop. to offer. 
Address ‘‘L,’’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink, 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Seasoned Copywriter 


A versatile, dependable copywriter 


is seeking a new location. He's in- 
telligent, imaginative, agency trained 
and thoroughly experienced. 
Twenty-six, single, a college gradu- 
ate, a Christian—and you'll like him! 
Salary $4,800.00 a year. 
Address “W,”. Box 35, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















WHO'LL GIVE THIS LITTLE 
BOY A HAND? 

He is 22, just out of college, and intent 

on breaki into advertising is not 

uite as “‘green”’ as the average “grad.” 


ie has studied advertising, worked for 
ears the > 
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The Function of Service 


H. A. Hartnc 
Woopianp, Uxster County 
ew YorK 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is it possible to get me the tear 
sheets of an article printed some 
weeks ago that told of the advertis- 
ing plans of Loma, the packaged fer- 
tilizer of the Tennessee Copper Co.? 
At the time I had no thought of 
wanting it—now I do! 

H. A. Haarnc. 

Thank you as always. 

HERE are three texts for ser- 

mons in this brief letter. Those 

that are not apparent are there by 
implication. 

The first one is this: Little does 
Printers’ INK know, when it pub- 
lishes a news story of supposedly 
narrow interest, where it may loom 
large in importance. But the job 
of careful selection of topics to be 
discussed is none the less important 
on that account. 

The second is this: Even though 
they take up a bit of room, files of 
Printers’ INK are worth preserv- 
ing. Other publications may be 
discarded, once read, but where 
there is a possibility of continuing 
and perhaps increasing value, 
copies may well be preserved even 
though their very presence may be 
an occasional annoyance. The ad- 
vantages of bound volumes is here 
indicated. 

And lastly (at this point of the 
sermon the boys of another genera- 
tion sighed in audible relief), even 
though copies are not preserved, 
subscribers know that they may re 
fresh their memories of articles 
they have previously read and di- 
gested by appealing to headquar- 
ters.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


W. W. Pierce with “Ohio 


State Journal” 

Wallace W. Pierce, for the last eight 
years with the advertising department of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Evening Dispatch, 
has been appointed display advertising 
manager of the Cullenian Ohio State 
Journal. 


E. S. Swazey Advanced by 


Trimble Furniture 
Edward S. Swazey, formerly sales 
manager of Trimble Nurseryland Furn 
ture, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has bee: 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of that company. 
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Sells Interest in Harrison- 
Rippey Agency 
Robert H. Isaacson, formerly vice- 
president of the Harrison- Ri pey eae 
tising Company, St. . 
his imterest in ay a -# to tMintes 
Rippey and Edward arrison in 
order to give more attention to other 
connections. He will continue to devote 
a part of his time to the Harrison- 
Rippey agency as account executive. 


M. E. Cramer Joins Standard 
Farm Papers 


Mark E. Cramer, for the last year 
in charge of research of the Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., has joined 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chicago. 
He will have charge of the Northwest 
territory. He was at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Mason City Brick 
& Tile Company, Mason City, Iowa. 


O. W. Bartlett Joins Kellogg 
Group 


O. W. Bartlett, formerly executive 
vice a of the National Bank of 
the Republic, is now vice- oie — 
treasurer of The Kellogg Grou 
Chicago, and of Advertised #— 
Index, Inc., an affiliated concern. He 
was more recently managing director of 
the Midland Club, Chicago. 


Test Campaign on New 
Shortening in California 


\ test campaign is under way in 
California advertising Swift & Com- 
any’s new California-made product, 
Parken. a blended shortening. Thirty 
newspapers and radio are being used in 
e campaign, which is being handied 
the * Walter Thompson Company. 


Now with Nelson Chesman 
Agency 

Constance _ Boland, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago, is now 


with Nelson Chesman Company, Inc., 
St. Louis advertising agency. 


formerly with 
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To Distribute Your 


Product in 
Western New York 


Capable sales executive, 
forming distributing organi- 
zation at Buffalo desires a 
product of unusual merit 
with repeat sales possibili- 
ties. Experience as president 
and sales manager doing a 
national business, knowledge 
of territory, personal ability 
to sell and to train and man- 
age men offers attractive 
outlet to the manufacturer 
of the right product. Excel- 
lent references. Write P. O. 
Box 62, Station C., Buffalo, 
a 














Advertising Salesman 
Wanted 


An out-of-town organization expanding its New 
York client list wants to know this about you: 
Why you should be the man to sell mail cam- 
paigns, booklets, folders and printing based 
on sales promotion ideas, in the New York 
territory; what direct mail you have sold; 
what following you've built; what total in 
printing your advertising sales aggregated last 
year; why you're making a change. Address 
P.O Rox 517, Baltimore, Md. 


Radio Production Chief 


A large advertising agency wants a young 
man with ideas, ability and plenty of 
drive, to take entire charge of its many 
radio activities. Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. 


Address “B,’’ Box 36 
Care of Printers’ Ink 











|Build Up Reader Interest in Your House Organ 


STORIES ... 
By Popular Writers 


334 South Wells St., 


ARTICLES 
and Others 


Interest-compelling matter that will liven up and balance your magazine, bri 
more readers to it, and prolong the life of each issue. Edstors’ inquiries invite 


WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 


by James H. Collins 


HUMOR... 
By Leading Humorists 


Chicago, Illinois 











“GIBBONS 


ate. es 


CANADA, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A HIGH COMMISSION WILL BE 
PAID to anyone directing printing to 
a small but modernly equipped plant. 
No job too small. Write Box 633, 
219 Seventh Ave., New York. 


NEW IDEAS for new products, 
and new uses for old products, 
* originated by a unique method 
(no patents). E. A. Stewart, 
Box 181, Jamestown, N. Y. _ 


FOR SALE 
Small trade paper in splendid field which 
has grown steadily in volume even in 
1930. Principals only. About $20,000 
required. Full details by writing Box 
609, Printers’ Ink. 


Opportunity for agency executive or ad- 
vertising manager who has proven his 
ability to get clients. Liberal commission 
arrangement on space and production bill- 
ing. Every cooperation with a growing 
agency in Chicago with full recognition. 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink Chicago Office. 


FOR SALE 

Printing plant adapted to book work. 
39x52 Optimus Press. Three Linotypes. 
Eight tons metal and other equipment. 
New tile building. Additional lot. In 
summer resort town on Liberty .— 
Bargain price to reliable Terms. 
Easily may yy to ee Fork City. 


East — Ne 4 














| ADVERTISING SALESMEN — Full o: 
part time; original direct mail plan; 
repeats; big seller; big down payment 
with each order. Give experience. Box 
601, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Editor — Immediate 
opening for capable man. Write 
fully stating salary desired, refer- 
ences and experience. Box 615, P. I. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—A man 
who can produce business _ will 
find a very attractive proposition. 
Box 596, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor for trade journal, 
New York City. Must be real business 
getter with good record. Tell your age, 
experience, references, salary wanted in 
first letter. Confidential. Photo desir- 
able. Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 


DISPLAY MAN WANTED for large 
book publishing house. Right man should 
have general experience with layouts, re- 
tail displays, promotion and copy writ- 
ing. An opportunity for a man _ with 
creative ideas and merchandising ability. 
Box 626, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE BUYER 
A well-known A.A.A.A. agency, a few 
hours from New York, will consider ap- 
ry: from a space buyer who can 
7 bit useful in contact also. The 
more he knows about the other branches 
of advertising, the better. Box 612, P. I. 




















EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN—JUN- 
IORS — SECRETARIES — CLERICAL 


Muncy Placement Service 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 
of employment Cassan of AAAA. 


Formerly with “C & H” and Other 4-A’s 


@ WALTER A. LOWEN, Pres. @ 
VOCATIONAL BUREAU, INC _— A 
Clearing House” For All Trained Adv. 
Personnel. Since 1920, serving Amer- 
ica’s leading agencies and their clients 
with highest grade selected personnel 
free of charge. Applicants successfully 
Rey pay less than 2% of ng = salar 
ster free. See Mr. Lowen, 9-2 PM. 
W. 40th St., N. Y. 0. PENna. ‘iss. 


HELP WANTED 


Bright Young Man Wanted :—by promi- 
nent retail magazine. Requirements: col- 
lege graduate; (Courses in economics) ; re- 
tail experience; ability to write clearly; use 
figures; flare for merchand ising; good pres- 
entation. Salary $40. Good opportunity. 
Send particulars and photo. Box 630, P. I. 














$10,000 a Year Selling 
Advertising Ideas 


If you are interested in a real selling job 
like this in the Metropolitan District 
write us for the whole story how other 
salesmen are doing it this year. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 


Address Box 604, Care of Printers’ Ink 








WANTED 
RADIO Director 


His worth to us is measured, not by 
what he has done, but by how Tittle 
he has been able to accomplish in his 

esent connection—a man who has 
rains, ability,—brilliance. 

A man whose advanced ideas eclipse 
gartns vet attempted in radio will 
find in the principals of this advertising 
agency a receptive audience,—and in 
- -d agency will find the os 

rein can create and 
SUPER RADIO PRODU TONS, 

We are ahead of the field right now 
and so far have been unable to find a 
man big enough to keep pace with us. 

re you the man we want? 

Address Box 603, Printers’ Ink 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNICALLY TRAINED ADVER- 
TISING EXECUTIVE—writer of 
sound, forceful copy—invites negotia- 
tions with national advertiser or agency. 
Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY, STENOGRAPHER— 
Efficient, oi experience covers 
magazine advertising and sales work. 
Can be trusted with detail. Salary $30. 
Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—Trade paper and ho 1se-organ, 
fully acquainted with all details of produc- 
tion. Handle correspondents, increase ad- 
vertisi build circulation. Twelve years’ 
successful experience. Box 600, P. I. 


STRAIGHT-THINKING CREATIVE 
WRITER— Woman with rare advertising, 
promotion, magazine and editorial experi 
ence wants full or part time work. Good 
contacter. Anywhere. Box 594, P. 

















Secretary—Layout—expert, rapid stenog- 
rapher, corresp t, thoroughly 
competent, , well educated, desires secreta- 
rial position where opportunity offered ° 
assist layout, copy writing. Box 608, P. I 


ART AND PRODUCTION—Young man 
experienced in art and production wants 
connection with agency. Good wor 

knowledge from visual through, creative, 
ambitious; married; N.Y.C. Box 623, P. I. 


YOUNG TYPE LAYOUT MAN 
Practical printer. Experienced in 4A 
agencies. Good taste, accurate. Now 
employed. Agency or top-notch printer. 
Moderate salary. Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 

COPY—LAYOUT—PRODUCTION 
A young man, 25, who has had five years 
of very broad experience in the creation 
of advertising, desires a position with a 
progressive company. Box 628, P. I. 

VISUALIZER—ART DIRECTOR 
Originated illustration ideas, theme lay- 
outs, type arrangement for most promi- 
nent national campaigns, also direct mail; 
New Yorker. Box 620, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Impressive layouts, fin- 
ished art work. Expert 
modern designer. Opportu- 
nity desired. Box 606, P. I 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER —3 years 
national advertiser, 3 years with printer. 
Knows paper, type, buying printing, _ 
ography, aang, art work. Age 2 
ristian. arried. Box 610, P. i 


ARTIST —Fornitare Specialist; 
layouts and dummies; lettering and 
modern design. Excellent experi- 
ence. Free lance. Box 617, P 


College Graduate, 26—Six years adver- 
tising experience. Knows agency procedure 
and practice. Intimate connections with 
advertisers and agencies. Interesting and 
persuasive sales make-up. ks contact 
with agency orclass magazine. Box 622, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAII— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
strong human-appeal layouts; splendid ex- 
perience getting coupon, oat, C.O.D. 
and direct sale results; Yorker; 
go anywhere. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 
HALF-TIME WANTED  — 
Artist as art director on publication or 
agency work. Thorough owledge of 
ae make-up, layouts, dummies, 
the buying of art, engraving and 
printing. Age 29. Box 613, P. I. 

















ART Site of 
VISUALIZER WITH OVER TEN 
YEARS’ ‘AGENCY. EXPERIENCE ON 
NUMEROUS NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
SEEKS NEW CONNECTION. Avail- 
able October First. Box 599, P. I. 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Man with 15 years’ successful experience 
who knows how to plan complete cam- 
paigns, work with salesmen or secure 
direct returns desires new connections. 
At present with A-+Al rated concern. 
Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Sales Promotion Manager 
who can write forceful direct-mail and 
newspa copy, make rough layouts and 
successtully edit house-organs. College 
education. Seven years’ experience. De- 
sires ition with Advertising Agency or 
manufacturing concern. Box 595, lL. 
FOREIGN TRADE ANALYST, broad 
export background, writer export topics, 
all-around export and service man, first- 
class record, would like to hear from 
advertising agencies or manufacturers in 
search of responsible man for permanent 
position. Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 














‘ I WRITE 


strong advertising copy, circulars, broad- 
sides, sales letters, etc., on aggresel. Pay 
me what you please. Box 602, P. I 


ART DIRECTOR .. . can Ts 
own finishes; prefers connection 
with medium-sized agency. New 
York City only. Box 621, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Ten years’ successful experience on 
two trade papers. Age thirty-four. 
College Graduate. Box 625, P. I. 


ART and PRODUCTION 


Man with unusual creative ability. Fine 
hand-lettering, distinctive layouts, fin- 
ished art work. Excellent heowledge of 
type faces, engraving methods and print- 
ing production. Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 














Back to First Principles! 
Which means all the salesmanship you 
can muster! Is your advertising doing 
its full share? Here is young man ready 
to oblige. 10 years’ well-rounded expe- 
rience, on variety of products. Knows 
agency, department-store and manufac- 
ture procedure; has knowledge of produc- 
tion; turns out good, solid copy; can an- 
alyze your advertising problem, and write 
the proper prescription. But we want 
action! Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE IS A YOUNG MAN 


with 6 years of advertising experience— 
2 years advertising manager for Chi 
mifr., 4 years with Adv. Agcy. With 2 
years of direct oes experience. Thoroly 
grounded in ¥- of sales promo- 
tion, ~ &¥- and production. 
College grad. Age 26. ants permanent 
connection with Chicago advertiser or 
advertising agency. Box 593, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Big 

Confectioners [: 
Spend 

Thousands, 


Too 


In this day of public de- 
mand for perfection’ in 
everything offered it for 
consumption, manufacturing 
confectioners have been 
among the leaders in efforts 
at cleanliness and uniform- 
ity of high quality in their 
products. Attaining the high 
degree of perfection that con- 
fectioners have reached has meant the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for scientifically correct heating, piping and air conditioning equipment. 


Temperatures for the various stages of candy making, for instance, require care- 
fully worked out equipment. Raw material storage demands its special air 
conditioning treatment. Refrigeration, too, is required. Heating, piping and 
air conditioning that would fit correctly into the general scheme have been 
designed. The problem, then, of keeping this equipment in constantly perfect 
working order has made it necessary for the confectioner to place this respon- 
sibility upon the heating, piping and air conditioning operating engineer. 

Just as in meat packing, oil refining, soap making, food and fruit canning, and 
all other industrial endeavors, this engineer's knowledge has made him one of 
the outstanding figures in modern industrial life. His is the responsibility for 
the success of the product offered for sale. It is impossible to estimate what 
his purchases and recommendations aggregate in a year. That they are well 
into the hundreds of millions is only being conservative. 

Whether this engineer is engaged in a confectionery, a packing plant, an oil 
refinery, a cannery or whether his work is in an office building, theatre, public 
utility or central heating station, his interests are largely the same. These in- 
terests demand the specialized attention that they receive in the only journal 
devoted exclusively to them—HEATING, PIPING, and AIR CONDITIONING. 


This paper reaches the big bulk purchasing power in the industrial plants, 
commercial, institutional, recreational and large residential types of construc- 
tion. It places before this man the information which he requires. It obviates 
the necessity for using a number of media in an effort to reach him. 


In such a setting of exclusive editorial material does HEATING, PIPING and 
AIR CONDITIONING put your advertising message before the men who control 
the purchase of your equipment in this market. 


Heating -Piping 
and Air Conditioning 
1900 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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materials manufacturers during the 





first seven months of 1930 bought 





more general display advertising 





in the Chicago Tribune than in all 





other Chicago papers combined. 
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